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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 
f From Oct. 26th to November 25th, 1812, 
F in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 
1812. |Barom.|Thermom,| Rain.' Weather. 
26 | 29.81 | 44 | 54 | —— | Cloudy 
7129.6 | 43 151 | 0.07) Rain 
28 |}29.6 | 42 149 | Clear 
29 | 29.85 | 33 | 48 | 
30 29.79] 36 149 | 0.06) Rain 
31 129.84] 33 | SL | | Clear 
Nov. 1) 29.67} 48 | 52 | 0.27 | Rain 
2129.9 | 43 | 51 | Clear 
3129.95 | 44 | 49 
4130.1 | 401] 51 
5 $0.21 | 40 | 50 | | 
6 | 30.25 | SB | | 
7130.2 | 31 | 44 
| 30. 36 145 | —— | Cloudy 
9| 30.09} $8 | 45 | 0.15] Rain 
4 10} $0.25] $1 | 41 | ——| Clear 
11|30.1 | 36 | 43 
| 35140 | 0.25] Rain 
13 | 29.75) 37 | 44] 0.1 
14] 29.5 | 44] 46 | 0.32; —— 
15| 29.81] 40 | 41 | 0.99/|—— 
16| 29.8 | 40 |} 43 | 0.07|—— 
17 | 29.71) 39 | 41 | 0.15|—— 
18 | 29.82} 36 | 40 | 0.04} Sleet 
19 | 29.95 | 30 | 40 | —— | Clear 
20 | 30.05 | 27 | 87 | | 
2130.3 | 26 | 37 | ——|— 
22 | 30.36 | 32 | 40 
23 | 30.05 | 37 145 | 0.13) Rain 
24 | 29.75 | 48 | 51 | 0.05 | 
95|29.7 | 46|50| 1.51] —— 


High Water at Leith fer 
December 1812. 
Day. | Morn. | Even, 
H. 


Tu. 1/12 24112 4 
W. 1 «7 
Th. 3] 1 30} 1 53 
Fr. 4) 2 17) 2 4. 
Sa. 513 6] 3 3) 
Seu. 6] 3 56] 4 2] 
M. 7] 4 471 5 18 
Tu. 8] 5 391 6 4 
W. 9] 6 291 6 54 
Th. 10] 7 19) 7 45 
Fr. 11] 8 10] 8 35 
Sa. 12} 9 9 295 
Su. 13] 9 51/10 17 
M. 14/10 44/11 10 
Tu. 15]11 38/12 6 
W. 16/12 35}— — 
Th. 17] 1 3S] 33 
Fr. 18] 2 2] 2 
Sa. 19} 38 1] 3 30 
Su. 20] 3 59} 4 29 
M. 4 54] 5 22 
Tu. 22] 5 45} 6 11 
W. 23) 6 33] 6 57 
Th 24] 7 19) 7 42 
Fr. 25] 8 2] 8 2% 
Sa. 26] 8 441 9 5 
Su. 27| 9 25) 9 46 
M. 28/10 7}10 2 
Tu. 29110 50}11 12 
W. 30/11 35)11 58 
Th. $1}12 22)12 46 


MOON’s PHASES 
For DECEMBER 1812, 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
D He Me” 

New Moon 3.12 7 evening 
First Quart. 11. 1 38 aftern. 
Full Moon 18. 5 22 morning 
Last Quart. 25. 2 54 aftern. 


December 10. Salmon fishing in Forth and Tay begins. 
21. Shortest Day. 
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Description of BAMBOROUGH CASTLE. 

remarkable edifice issituated 

on the coast of Northumberland. 
It stands on a rock rising almost per- 
pendicularly from the sea, and is ac- 
cessible only on the south-east side. 
On the same spot, according to the 
Monkish historians, stood a palace 
built by Ina, king of Northumber- 
land,in 559. Sir John Forster, war- 
den of the Marches, was created Go- 
vernor by Queen Elizabeth; and 
James I, bestewed upon his grandson 
the entire property, both of the castle 
and manor. But Thomas Forster, 
Esq. the representative of the family, 
having, in 1715, incurred the penalty 
of forfeiture, they were purchased by 
Lord Crew, bishop of Durham. That 
prelate, at his death, left the whole 
property to be applied to charitable 
purposes. No particular object was 
specified ; but the trustees were left 
at liberty to employ the amount in 
any manner which appeared to them 
most serviceable to the public. One 
of these trustees established his resi- 
dence in the castle, and made the 
most humane and judicious arrange- 
ments for the fulfilment of the Pre- 
Jate’s generous bequest. ‘The upper 


part was formed into an ample grana- 


— 


ry, whence corn is dispensed to the 
poor, even in the dearest times, at 4s. 
a bushel. Apartments are fitted up 
for the reception of shipwrecked sail- 
ors; and beds are provided for 30, 
in case such a number should be at 
any time cast ashore. ‘The coast be- 
ing very tempestuous, a patrolo is kept, 
whenever the night is stormy, along 
the whole length of the manor, which 
extends eight miles ; and many lives 
have thus been preserved. Many, after 
suffering shipwreck, have been found 
on shore in a state of insensibility, 
and have, by the application of timely 
remedies, been restored to life. As, 
when ships strike on the rocks, it is 
often possible to retrieve them, pro- 
vided a great number of people can 
be assembled, a cannon has been fix- 
ed on the top of the tower, which is 
fired once, if the accident happens in 
such a quarter; twice, if in another, 
and soon. Thus, not only the crew, 
but even the vessels, are often preser- 
ved ; for machines are in readiness to 
heave ships out of any perilous situa- 
tion. The charity of Bishop Crew, 
thus judiciously administered, has be- 
come a great blessing to the neigh- 
bourhood, and to seamen in general, 
who navigate that tempestuous coast. 
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Bamborough castle, situated, as 
we have above described, forms a re- 
markably picturesque object, parti- 
cularly when viewed from the sea. 
Mr Scott, in the second canto of his 
Marmion, has thus described it: 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural History. 


rapidly improving condition of the 
Natural History department in the 
University of Edinburgh. The Mu 
seum, already very extensive, is daily 
increasing, through the zeal and ac. 
tivity of the Professor, and the dona. 
tions which are received from allparts, 


tioned the arrival, at Leith, of a youn 

Polar Bear, destined for the Professor 
of Natural History inthe University of 
Edinburgh. It has now been removed 
to a den prepared for its reception in 
the College grounds, by order of the 
Magistrates as patrons of the Univer- 


laid for a menagerie at Edinburgh; 
and if such an institution mect with 
due encouragement and support, many | 
curious live animals would, doubtless, rp 
be presented by the numerous e/eves | 
of the University who are to be found 

in every region of the earth. 


Thy towers, proud Bamborough, marked, 

they here, To every public museum of conse- I 

King Ida’s Castle, huge and square, quence, a Menagerie is attached, 0 

From its tall rock look grimly down, Those in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 1 

And on the swelling ocean frown, St Petersburgh, have been long cele- t 

’ brated for the opportunities they have n 

my offered to naturalists for studying the t 

- manners of foreign and rare animals, 

Monthly Memoranda in Natural His- and (when 

were killed) to anatomists, for exa- t 

— We formerly mining their internal structure and 

Ba th: (Magazine for September) men-_ relations, A foundation has now been 
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from the liberality of the enlightened 


Magistrates of the Scottish metropolis. 
No cistern has been formed in which 
the animal might wash itself; and the 
den is too narrow and the roof too 
low to admit of exercise. A small 
sunk cistern might still be added to 
the one end of the present den, and a 
water pipe could be brought from a 
neighbouring well at a trifling ex- 
pence. No fund, it is said, has yet 
been provided for the support of the 
animal ; from the difficulty, perhaps, 
of fixing the amount of a bear’s ali- 
ment. It seems to be a cleanly ani- 
mal, and to delight in rubbing itself 
among straw. It drinks 
from the pipe of a watering-pan ; and 


readily 


WR sity. This den, however, we must re- Botany.— By far the most elegant 
Hi mark, is neither socommodious nor so addition which has of late years been 
‘te handsome as might have been expected made to the Scottish Flora, is the An- 


dromeda coerulea of Linnzus, first ob- 
served,on hillsnear Aviemore, by those 
eminent botanists Mess. Robert and 
James Brown, nurserymen, Perth. 
Dr Smith has lately, in the publica- 
tion entitled English Botany, figured 
the plant, under the title of Menziesia 
coerulea, or Scottish Menziesia ; but 
the worthy author has omitted to 
mention the names of the discoverers; 
and he has certainly fallen into a 
mistake in announcing the plant as a 
native, not only of Strathspey, but of 
the “* western islands of Shiant ;” for 
the writer of this article has been at 
the Shiant Isles, and can venture, 
from his own observation, to say, 
thatit does not grow there, and in- 


deed those islets afford no suitable 


altho’ in general fierce inthe extreme, 
| habitat or soil for such a plant. . 


sometimes shews signs of recognizing 


the person who feeds it. CANONMILLS, N. 
It gives us pleasure to notice the Oct. 1812. 
Memoirs 
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Memoirs of the Progress 
Pfemoirs of the Progress of Manufue- 


tures, Chemistry, Science, and the 


Fine Aris. 


ME tessellated pavement discover- 
edin 1811, at Bignorin Sussex, was 
covered with earth to preserve it du- 
ting last winter, It has been lately 
opened again, and the surrounding 
land dug up, for the purpose of fur- 
ther discovery. A series of apart- 
ments are now exposed, all paved with 
beautiful mosaic, the most of it in the 
highest state of preservation, and ex- 
lubiting perhaps the best specimen of 
ihe Kind in this country. The va- 
rious figures are well defined and de- 
lincated, some of them very beautiful, 
particularly an eagle with Ganymede, 
a pheasant, a dolphin, and some o- 
thers. Walls are erecting on the an- 
cient foundations, the ruins furnishing 
materials, so that the plan of the build- 
ing may be tolerably traced. It no 
doubt has been the villa of some of 
the Roman generals, the chief city of 
the Regni, Chichester, where Vespa- 
sian fixed his head-quarters, being with- 
ina few miles, and the ancient Roman 
road thence to London crossing the 
South Downs directly in front of the 
edifice. ‘The surrounding scenery is 
very romantic, and must have been 
always interesting. ‘The destruction 
may be dated from that of many o- 
ther monuments of the power and 
splendour of the Romans at one time 
in this county, from the barbarous in- 
vasion of the Saxons under the fero- 
Cilous Ella, who, irritated with the 
formidable opposition he met at Chi- 
chester, ravaged it and the surround- 
Ing country with fire and sword with 
the most unrelenting fury. So com- 
pletely had time effaced all appear- 
ance of former habitation, that the 
same family have ploughed the field 
every year for thirty years past, with- 
out the remotest suspicion of the trea- 
sure it contained, till last autumn the 
ploughshare came in contact with one 
of the large stones of the building. 


of Manufactures, Se. 


The attention of the public, having 
lately been drawn in an especial man- 
ner to the consideration of the changes 
which have taken place in the Fartli’s 
Surface, we have combined, beneath, 
ihe general Deductions of Mr Park- 
inson, in his second or third Volumes 
of his work on Organic Remains. 

Ist, ‘Phe water has rested for a 
considerabie period on the general sur- 
face of the earth. 

2d. ‘Lhe mineralized zoophytes 
found imbedded in different parts ef 
the earth, end even in mountains of 
considerable height, have lived and 
died on those identical spots whieh, in 
the former world, constituted parts of 
the bottom of the ocean. 

2d. Ina previous state of this planet, 
many species of organized beings ex- 
isted which are not known to us in a 
recent state ; their having existed be- 
ing proved only by the discovery of 
their fossil remains. 

4th, The traces of very few of those 
species which now exist can be disco- 
vered in the wreck of a former world. 

5th. Even in rocks of the newest 
formation, and in alluvial strata, which 
are comparatively of but modern de- 
position, the remains of extinct ani- 
mals are as frequently to be found as 
in what are termed transition rocks ; 
(those which are supposed to contain 
the first traces of organic remains.) 

Gth. There appears to have been 
no line of separation between the 
creation of species now extinct, and 
of those now existing 3 since not only 
the remains of extinct species, but 
perhaps of extinct genera, are found, 
with the remains of species very simt- 
lar to, if not exactly agreeing with, 
species known in a recent state. 

7th. Many of the pebbles found in 
gravel pits, on the shores of rivers, 
and on the sea-beach, do not appear 
to have been bowldered down to the 
form in which they are now found ; 
but that, on the contrary, their pre- 
sent forms are precisely those which 
they, at first, dciived from the siliceous 
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impregnation of different animals 
which existed in the former ocean. | 
8th. The euter part of this globe, 
examined to as great a depth as cir- 
cumstances have permitted, appears 
to be formed of numerous sirata dif- 
fering trom each other in their com- 
position; many of them containing re- 
mains of organized bodies, and all of 


them appearing to have been formed 


by deposition from water. 
Oth. These strata, which appear 
once to have been continuous, have 


been broken through their whole. 


depth, and so dislocated, that some 
masses of the lower strata now form 
considerable elevations on the surface, 
and in many of these the superior 
Strata are carried away. 

10th. Coal and traces of vegetables, 
with some particular marine animals, 
are found in the lowest strata that 
have been yet examined. In the o- 
ther strata, up to the surface, the re- 
mains of the inhabitants of the water 
only are met with. Near to, and on 
the surface only, are found the fossil 
remains of various land-animals; but 
no where have yet been discovered 
any fossil remains of man. 

11th. In some of the earlier strata, 
the cubrochal limestone, the remains 
of animals are found, the caf and ¢ur- 
ban encrinite, &c. 3 but no similar fos- 
sils are seen in any of the succeeding 
superior strata, nor are any similar 
animals found in our present seas, 

12th. Some species of fossil animals 
( fentacrinite) occur in the lias, and 
are not, I believe, seen in any of the 
succeeding superior strata, but a re- 
cent similar animal is found in our 
present seas. 

1Sth. Some fossil animals (ammo- 
nit) are first seen in the lias, and ap- 
pear in most of the succeeding strata, 
but appear to have become extinct in 
the ocean which deposited the hard 
chalk. 

14th. Some fossils (be/emnite) ap- 
pear in the early strata, and are con- 
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tinued upwards to the soft chalk stra. 
tum, after which they are not seen, 

15th. Some fossils (oval ammonite, 
Scaphite, Sc.) are not known in the 
early strata, but occur in the hard 
chalk, and are not seen afterwards ; 
as if they had been created at a com. 
paratively late period, and had been 
soon afterwards suffered to become 
extinct. 

16th. Some fossil shells (srigonite) 
are found in the lias and in most of 
the succeeding strata, and sometimes, 
but very rarely, in the hard chalk, 
After this they are not seen in the re- 
maining superior strata, but of late 
years one species has been found in 
our present seas, This, however, re- 
quires some explanation. The srigo- 
nite are sheils differing materially from 
any others in the structure of the 
hinge, and obtain therefrom the most 
decided generic characters. Until 
lately no shell of this genus was known 
in a recent state ; one, however, has 
been found by M. Peron, in the South 
Seas ; but this shell, although really 
of this genus, is of a different species 
from any shell which has been found 
in a fossil state. So that none of the 
species of shells of this genus, which 
are known in a fossil state, have, i 
fact, been found in any stratum above 
the hard chalk, or in our present 
seas. 

17th. In the sand and in the blue 
clay above the chalk, many species 
shells occur, of which not one 1s to 
be seen in the preceding strata; but 
of which several approximate to those 
in the present seas. 

18th. In the gravel, lying on the 
blue clay, shells are found which dif- 
fer from those of any of the preceding 
strata, and nearly agree with our re 
cent shells. 

19th. In these upper and less an 
cient strata are found the fossil re- 
mains of land animals: and on this 
surface, which bears the marks © 
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Literary Intelligence. 


Jeast in this island, the present in- 
habitants. 

Does it not appear, says Mr Park- 
inson, from this repeated occurrence 
of new beings, from the late appear- 
ance of the remains of land animals, 
and from the total absence of the fos- 
sil remains of man, that the creative 
power, as far as respects this planet, 
has been exercised, continually, or at 
distant periods, and with increasing 
excellence, in its objects, to a com- 
paratively late period? the last and 
highest work appearing to be man, 
whose remains have not yet been 
numbered ameng the subjects of the 
mineral kingdem. 


Literary Intelligence. 


M RS HAMILTON, who is well known 
to. our readers by many popular 
and admired publications, has im the 
press, a work entitled, “* A series of 
Popular Bssays, illustrative of Princi- 
ples essentially connected with the 
improvement of the Understanding, 
the Imagination, and the Heart.” 
Lhe third Session of the Edinburgh 
Institute, commenced on Tuesday the 
15th of October last, and continues 
tll the third Friday of May 1813; 
during which period Leetures on the 
tollowing Subjects will be delivered 
on the Tuesday and Friday evenings, 
at Half past eight o’clock. 


Introductory Lecture—Tuesday, 13th 
October. 


ON THE TUESDAY EVENINGS. 


Pneumatics — Mr James Morton, 
Tuesday, 20th October. 
Oratory—Continuation of a former 
Course—Mr John Wilson, Tues- 

dav, 24th November. 
+tation—Mr John Hutton, Tues- 
day, 26th January. 
and Modern Philosophy— 
distorical View of — Mr John 


$15 
Christison, Tuesday, 16th Febru- 


ary. 
Geology and Hydrography—Dr James 
Millar, ‘uesday, $0th March. 


ON THE FRIDAY EVENINGS. 

Recreations in Mathematics —Mr John 
Wallace, Friday 16th, and Friday 
23d October. 

Chemistry—Dr James Millar, Friday 
30th October, and every Friday 
evening during the remainder of 
the Session. 

Bya regulation introduced at the close 

of last Session, the Members of the 

Institute are divided into three clas- 

set: namely, Proprietors, Life Sub- 

scribers, and Annual Subscribers. 

A Proprietor pays ‘Ten Guineas, 
and, in addition to his ewn permanent 
Ticket, receives T'wo Ladies’ ‘l'ickets, 
and One ordinary Member’s ‘Ticket, 
for each Session, to be disposed of as 
he pleases. 

A Life Subscriber pays Five Gui- 
neas, for which he is entitled to free 
admission during his life, and to One 
Ladies’ Ticket each Session. 

An Annual Subscriber pays One 
Guinea, for which he receives, be- 
sides his own Ticket, a Lady’s ‘Tick- 
et, and twenty Strangers’ Tickets.— 
Proprietors and Life Subscribers are 
intitled to the same number of Stran- 
gers’ Tickets cach Session. 

Admission being now given with- 
out balloting, Gentlemen are at hber- 
ty to enter into any of these Classes, 
upon paying the requisite sum to the 
Treasurer. 

The Institution is managed at pre- 
sent by a Council elected annually, 
and acting under the controul of the 
Society ; but as soon as the number of 
proprietors amounts to twenty, the 
property belonging to the Institution, 
with the right of management, will be 
vested exclusively mm them. 

It las for some time past been in 
contemplation to form a Museum, to 
be attached to the institution; and, 
with this view, Donations of rare Mi- 
nerals, Petrifactions, curious Books, 

ancient 
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ancient Coins, Models of Machinery, 
&c. are respectfully solicited. Se- 
veral members have already exerted 
themselves, in procuring specimens oi 
various kinds, and much assistance is 
expected from the gratuitous contri- 
butions of private individuals, many 
of whom are possessed of single arti- 
cles, which, although separately of 
little value, might, if brought toge- 
ther and arranged, form a respectable 
collection. 

As the object of this Institution is 
to alford Lectures on Scientific and 
Literary subjects, to those who are 
prevented by their Professional duties 
from attending the Classes in the U- 
niversity, it is expected that indivi- 
duals of this description will avail 
theinselves of the advantages it holds 
out; and it is hoped at the same time, 
that the useful tendency of the Insti- 
tution, and the popular and liberal 
principles upon which it is conducted, 
will recommend it to men of Science, 
and to all who feel an interest in the 
diffusion of knowledge. 


List of Members elected in SCOTLAND 
for the New Parliament. 


(Those marked thus are new Members 3 
those marked || are new for the places 
which they represent. J 


SCOTLAND. 
COUNTIES. 


LERDLEN—James Ferguson. 
fyr—Sir Hew H. Dalrymple. 
Argyle—Lord John Campbell. 
Barf—*Robert Abercromby, 
Berwick—George Bailie. 
Bute —*John Marjoribanks. 
Clackmannan—*Honourable George 
Abercromby. 
Dumbarton— Archibald Colquhoun. 
Dumfrizs— Admiral William J.Hope. 
Ldinburgh—Sir George Clerk, Bart. 
Fife—Lieutenant-General William 
Wemyss. 


Forfar—Hon, William Maule. 


816 Members elected in Scotland for the New Parliament, 


Haddington — Lieutenant - General 
Charles Hope. 

Lnverness—Charles Grant, 

Kincardine—George H. Drummond, 

Kirkcudbright—*G cneral JamesDun. 
lop. 

Lanark—Lord Archibald Hamilton, 

Linlithgow—Major - General Alex, 
Hope. 

Moray and E/gin—Francis W.Grant, 

Nairn and Cromariy—* Hugh Rose, 

Orkney—*Richard J. B. Honeyman, 

Peebles—Sir James Montgomery. 

Perth—James Drummond. 

Renfrew—Archibald Spiers. 

Ross—*William Frederick M‘Ken. 
zie. 

Roxburgh—* Honourable Gilbert 
liot. 

Se/kirk—William Elliot Lockhart. 

Stirling—*Sir Charles Edmondstone, 

Sutherland—\\James M‘Doneald. 

Wigton—* Honourable General Wil- 
liam Stewart. 

BURGHS, 

Aberdeen, Monirose, Fe—James Far 
guhar. 

Anstruther, John 
ther. 

Ayr, Irvine, c.—Licut.-Gen, Dun- 
can Campbell. 
Banff, Cullen, Sc.—* Patrick Milne. 
Dumfries, — *William 

Douglas. 
Edinburgh—Right Honourable 
liam Dundas. 
Glasgow, Renfrew, Fe—* Kirkman 
Finlay. 

Inverness, Fortrose, (Fc. — Charles 
Grant, jun. 
Jedburgh, Lieut. Gen, Thos 

Maitland. 

Kinghorn, &c——Genera R. C. Fet- 
guson. 
Perth, Dundee, &c.—Sir David W ede 

derburn. 
Selkirk, Linlithgow, Ge—*Sit J. B, 
Riddell. 
Stirling, Culross, &e.—General Alex. 
Campbell. 
Stranracr, Major James 
K. Stewart. 


Tain, ¢.—||Hugh Loues. vie 
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View of the Advantages to be derived 
from a Ratlway between Enpin- 
BURGH and GLASGOW. 


R TELBORD’s railway between 

**" Glasgow and Berwick is 125 
miles, arid costs, per mile, £.2925..12, 
inclusive of forming road, gravelling 
it, retaining walls, cross drains, and 
icrcing 3 which is, pes yard, £.0 5 O 


Masonry and bridges, per 


cubic yard, - - 100 
Digeing and removing 
ground, per yard, - 010 


A yard of double railway 
requires 341b, of tron, at 
the rate vf £.12 per ton, 
end is made to carry a 
waggon of one ton bur- 
then expence per yard, 03 8 
‘The distance between Edinburgh 

and Glasgow, by the way of Airdrie, 

Ib 42 miles, but by reason of curves 

may be called 45 miles, and wouid, 

on Mr ‘Peliord’s estimate, as above, of 

£.2,925..12 per mile, cust £151,652 5 

but as it may be thought expedient, 

en account of the great intercourse 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow, to 
have the rails made a little stronger 
than those proposed by Mr Telford, 
viz. 1b. of iron, per yard, shall 
state the expence to be £.150,000. 
The ground to be occupied by this 
railway should be given gratis by the 
present proprietors, ‘The greater part 
of it does not bring them Js. per acre 
of yearly rent, and the advantages 
they would derive to the rest of their 
estate by this railway, would much 
more than indemnify them for the 

Value of the ground so given away. 

And if it came to be vaiued by a Ju- 

ry in the usual way in such cases, 

I should conceive that such a jury 

Would, while estimating the value of 

the ground to be occupied by the 

rallwav, be bound to take into their 
consideration these advantages. 

I now premise the following sug- 
gestions : 

Nov. 1812. 


2 


Ist. That the toll dues 
shail be restricted to 124 
per cent. per ann. on the 
cost of the railway, 

2d. lor repairs and manage- 
ment, - - 5,250 


£.18,750 


To be raised yearly, £.24,000 
3d. The toll dues to be 5s. Gd. per ton, 
4th. That the waggons will travel 

290 days in the year; 

Sth. Which, at 5s. 6d. per ton, would 
be € 79..15 per ton, per annum. 
6th. ‘Lhe consumpt of coals for Edin- 
bureh, Leith, and St Cuthberts, is 
270,000 tons a-year, and if one 
half of this quantity only shall be 
brought by the railway, or 135,000 
ions on an average of 24 miles, 
this, at 3 halipence per mile per 

ton, would be £.20,250. 

But if this toll should be lower- 
ed to one penny per mile for every 
ton of coals, it would be per annum, 
£,14,100, leavmg only £.10,C00 
more to be collected for the car- 
riage of all other goods by the rail- 
way, in order to make up the sums 
required as per No, 2.—or, 

7th. ‘Lhe whole sum of 3 halfpence 
per mile might be collected, and 
the surplus, after setting apart 
£.24,000 per annum for dividend, 
repairs, and management, as above 
stated, vested in trustees and laid 
out in Government stock for the 
purposes, 
Ist. Of raising a fund of £.150,000 
_ for the purpose of repaying the 
proprietors for the money they 
laid cut in erecting the railway. 
Od Of raising a further sum of 
£.120,000 for defraying future 
repairs and expence of manage- 
ment—when the railway should 
be declared (ol/-free. 
With regard to the advantages 
which would accrue to the cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, as well as 
the country throush which this rail- 
way would pass; L consider these to 
be at present incalculable, and shall 
there- 
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therefore only consider a few of the 

most apparent of them. 

Ist. Glasgow, besides the advantages 
of a cheap and sure, as well as un- 
interrupted, communication with 
Edinburgh, and all the east coast 
of Great Britain, the Baltic, &c. 
&c. would have her intercourse 
with London greatly facilitated, 
and would acquire all the advan- 
tages she expected to derive from 
the railway between Glasgow and 
Berwick, at about one-third of the 
expence. 

2d. The country lying between 
Bathgate and Airdrie would get, 
from the quarries in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, a plentiful and 
cheap supply of lime-stone ; an ar- 
ticle they are in great wait of at 
present. 

3d. Edinburgh would be greatly be- 
nefited by the new trade which 
this railway wou!d occasion. 

But the benefit she would derive 
from a reduction in the price of coals 
Is so great as to deserve that I should 
attempt to ascertain it, apart from o- 
ther advantages which would gene- 
rally attend the plan proposed— And 
I will observe, 

Ist. That there are 108,000 inhabi- 
tants in this city and ncighbour- 
hood,— And supposing each family 
to be composed of five persons, there 
will be 21,600 families, 

2d, Each family will consume on an 
average 20 carts, of 12 cwt. each, 
per annum, or one such cart in 
18 days, which is 432,000 carts, 
259,200 tons, 

3d. The public offices, 

the garrisons, the dis- 

tilleries, breweries, 

founderies, glasshou- 


ses, 10,800 


270,000 tons. 
Ath. The cart of coals 


sold in Edinburgh, | 
costs, on an average, 


10s, or 16s. Sd. per 


Railway between Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


ton, which, on 27,000 

tons, is - £.225,000 
Now, the price of coals in 

some parts of the district 

between Edinburgh and 

Glasgow does not at pre- 

sent exceed Is. 6d. per 

ton, and in no part of it 

exceeds 3s, But call it 

5s. which, en 27,000 


tons, would be - £.67,500 
One man and one horse 
could bring 5tons of coals 
to Edinburgh in 2 days ; 
making, on the above 
quantity, 54,000 loads, 
at 7s. 6d. per day, ~ 40,500 
£.108,000 
Present cost as above 25,000 
leaving a saving of 92.3 
per cent., or - £.) 17,000 


But if, in addition to the 
hire for the man and 
horse, you must pay the 
tolls of the railway at 
the rate of one penny 
per mile per ton, a far- 


ther deduction must be 
made of 27,000 


And if the toll shall be 5 ; 

halfpence 13,500 
Still leaving a profit of 69.9 

per - £.76,500 

Thus will Edinburgh and tts m- 
mediate neighbourhood be benefited 
in the article of coal alone in £.76,500 
per annum; being above 14s. for 
each person, besides the other advan- 
tages it would derive from the pre- 
posed railway. 


—— 


Short Remarks on the Conduct of the 
Magistrates of the City of ya 
BURGH 2n the present times of 
lic Distress. 


HE administration of whattend: to 
the relief of the indigent part © a 


community is as much the rump 


part 


the magistrate as the exercising 
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part of that authority which he is of- 
ficially invested with. How far, 
however, this precept is at all times 
regarded, I shall not pretend to say, 
but we are furnished with a very 
striking instance of its being religi- 
ously fulfilled in our metropolis, when 
we reflect on the conduct of our ma- 
gistracy in the present distressful cri- 
sis. 

At a time when the poor is labour- 
ing under all the miseries which must 
arise from a general want of employ- 
ment and a scarcity, and, necessarily, 
dearth of provisions—in such a time 
has the public bounty been liberally 
and judiciously bestowed! By a po- 
litic and well-regulated system of our 
city government in establishing cha- 
ritable contributions, &c. 3 and, from 
the zealous exertions of all concerned, 
a considerable revenue has been pro- 
videntially raised for the purpose, 
by a proper economy and judgment in 
the distribution of which the deserving 
poor have been happily delivered 
from the greatest part of that wretch- 
edness which otherwise would have 
inevitably fallen to their share. 

On a retrospective view of the ge- 
neral state of our poor, it will not be 
thought that the pepular interest 
which they have at present excited, 
has been unmeritedly levished; it 
Will appear that, for endurance and 
submission, they are peculiarly cha- 
Tacteristic ; fur it must be allowed, 
that even in cases of the greatest ur- 
gency, they have borne their hard- 
ships with a fertitude beyond all ex- 
ample: though labouring under their 
present distresses, it must be cbser- 
ved, that the temperance which marks 
the common tenor of their conduct 
seemed for a while to have forsaken 
them*; and here the wisdom and 
policy of our governors is again 
highly worthy of remark. When 


* Alluding to the riot which happened on 
Tuesday the 18th of August last, in conse- 
quence of an unexpected rise in the price of 
meal. 
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desperation and a mistaken zeal had 
got possession of some of the lower 
and unenlightened classes, who as- 
sembled in the face of all reason and 
justice for the most unlawful purpo- 
ses !—-Whien the frenzy of the mulii- 
tude wore the most alarming appear- 
ance, and when the safety ot private 
property came to be universally dread- 
ed, all was wisely foreseen! Le- 
nity was considered the most effica- 
cious antidote in favour of peace, and 
by lenity all was conquered! Print- 
ed warnings, filled more with friend- 
ly admonitions than threats, were 
carefully issued, and by such means 
was the public peace again restored, at 
the expence of neither life nor limb. 
Such a bright example of public pru- 
dence and magnanimity deserves the 
attention of every other well-govern- 
ed city, and may serve to shew in 
what degree the horrors arising from 
the unnatural measure of having re- 
course to arms in such cases may be 
avoided ; a measure which, it is to be 
lamented, has in too many instances 
rendered itself the object of much 
commiseration and just reproach.— 
How condemnable, indeed, must this 
rigorous mode of restoring the public 
tranquillity appear, when the simple 
means of giving the rabble a just con- 
ception of the magnitude of their 
crime, and a well-timed moderation, 
has proved equally, if not more effec- 
tual, than all the advantages obtained 
at the price of much bloodshed and 
confusion. It should, at the same 
time, be considered, that those con- 
cerned in such depredations cannot 
be viewed in the light of banditti, or 
professed disturbers of the peace, for, 
although their actions may be judged 
equally unlawful, yet the passions by 
which they are stimulated to such 
acts, by no means partake of the same 
criminality. Governed by ignerance, 
and under the apprehension of being 
wronged, hence arises their error, and 
hence the fury is kindled that blindly 
leads them to 2 perpetration of deeds 
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which, in another cause, they would 
shudder to commit. In these circum- 
stances, it will be admitted that the 
mostcorrect method of treating this spe- 
cies of civil outrage, is that adopted by 
our discerning magistrates, who, with 
a just sense of a people’s merits, de- 
vote that attention to their welfare 
whieh renders a community grateful, 
and a government happy, the most de- 
sirable objects to be attained in a ci- 
vil state. 
EDINBURGH, 


Sept. 25. 1812. Civis. 


On the Beauty of the human Form. 
(FROM THE ITALIAN OF BETTINELLI.) 


(Concluded from page 659. ) 


BEAUTY OF EXPRESSION. 


MONG the wonders of the human 
countenance are the infinite va- 
rieties of expression of which the wis- 
dom of the Divine Architect has ren- 
dered it susceptible. How many 
things do we see in a countenance! 
how clearly is the sou! painted! how 
does every passion speak! And do 
not these expressions infinitely cone 
tribute to the beautv of the counte- 
nance? A single motion of the lips, 
a bend of the head, the slightest ele- 
vation, opening, or closing of the eve- 
brow, expresses a sentiment. Grief 
and joy, anger, fear, suspicion, doubt, 
and, above all, Jove, have each an 
appropriate language, depending on 
almost imperceptible signs. The eye 
alone 1s the most eloquent of speakers, 
and he who siudies it, will find in its 
glances, in ils least movement, an in- 
finity of varied expressions, which 
escape, the common observer. ‘Che 
passions expressed by the eye are of- 
ten more powerful than any words,. 
insomuch, that the pious raising of 
them heaven, turned askance, 
an ardeat vibraden, is sufficient to 
move.a whuie people. VW bat power 
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is there in a single turn made by 9. 
ther parts less animated than the eves! 
Swell a little the muscles of” the 
mouth, you breathe anger; let them 
fall, melancholy is produced : a small 
degree of paleness expresses dejection, 
a small degree of redness shame, con- 
fusion, love, or anger, according as it 
is accompanied by other trifling symp. 
toms. [he famous statue of Apollo, 
called Belveder, shews its wrath a. 
gainst the serpent, which it is in the 
act of slaying, by swelling a little the 
nostrils; and at the same time disdain, 
by a slight clevation of the upper lip. 
The lowering of the eyebrow displays 
the force and the proud mind of the 
Antfnous. We read, that Pietro da 
Cartona, being praised by the great 
Ferdinand, because he threw such an 
expression of gricf into the counte- 
nance of a boy, took up his pencil, 
and at two strokes made him laugh, 
“merely by making the coniour cf 
his mouth concave downwards, where- 
asin weeping it performs a convex 
circuit upwards.” ‘Phese are the 
words of Bellori. So little is suih- 
cient to change the scene in this va- 
ried representation which the umes 
countenance exhibits. 

Let us now, however, come more 
closely tothe subject of expression,that 
isthe active and passive slate of the hu- 
man mind, which combine in producing 
beauty, and may heigliten or destroy 
it. Supreme beauty 1s tranquil, ¢x- 
presses peace, securiiy, goodness. The 
gods were thus represented 5 and mi 
this manner earthly beauties approach 
more to the Divinity, and are more 
beautiful. It is alleged that the most 
handsome persons are of the most pla 
cid dispesiticn ; and this, TP thins, 
have found true, when the circule 
stances of life present: d no jmpedt- 
ment. But to this enect 
education mav contribute; sin 
ties, being from their carlie-t yeas 
loved, attended to, caressed by every 
ene, have no excitement unless © 
pleasure aud contentment. 
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On the Beauty of the human Form. 


It is certain, that the expression of 
the passions and of the soul ought to 
harmonize with beauty ; otherwise they 
may easily injure it. Hence the great 
masters chuse the most delicate modes 
of exhibiting the passions, while those 
of moderate ialents employ only the 
strongest. A thousand exampies may 
shew what a2 impression may be made 
by the simplest smile from a handsome 
mouth, by the slightest unlooked-for 
paleness. Does not every action, eve- 
rv look, seem to awaken in a beauti- 
ful person 2 new grace, to spread a 
new light around her? What effect 
Is not produced by the colours of the 
countenance ! for of them I speak, be- 
cause the multitude are caught by the 
objects that address themselves most 
directly to the eye, feels their impres- 
sion without the need of reilection, and 
prefers, in a picture, colouring to de- 
sign, so that the mest beautiful paint- 
ing, in which the colours are a little 
taded, is disregarded in comparison of 
2 bad one in which they are lively. 

Grace is the highest part of beauty, 
and it too is easily discomposed by 
riovements a little too brisk. It is 
aitcult to say in what it consists; no 
cerlain rule can be given, and men 
are wont to say, that it resides in they 
Prow not what. It is found by a spe- 
cies of inspiration, granted to a few 
-ublime and privileged geniuses, such 
as, first to the Greek painters, then 
‘9 Raphael, Correggio, Parmegiano, 
Earroccio, Guido, Albano; but to 
ivese, in such a manner, that they still 
want something of that force and 
gtandeur, which is given to Michael 
Angelo, to Tintoret, to Julio Roma- 
no, and to others not richly endowed 
with grace, ‘This quality, then, that 
We may say something of it, resides 
m the air, the gestures, the motions of 
the body, and is also diffused over the 
Ornaments, and the mode in which 
they are disposed. It is more affable, 
tt L may say so, and wishes to please, 
end converse with us; while beauty is 


~ontent with itself, seems more spiri-. 


S2k 


tual, independent of the senses, and 
has something divine. 

-Celestial beauties, therefore, are re- 
presented more sublime, and proud, 
asi were: such is the Apollo alrea- 
dy mentioned, such the Madonnas, 
the St Cectliz, by Raphael, which is 
in Bologna. is St Michael, in the 
gallery of Versailles, which 1 have 
viewed a hundred times, 1s the true 


beauty of an archangel, who seems, a 7 
without an effort, to overcome and | ta 
trample on his encmy. But the grace- i 
ful beauties of other painters have 
more of sweetness and affability.— 
‘Vhey, too, are tranquil and content, 
yet with some gentle desire of plea- \ eo 


sing : a slicht smile on their lips, an 
eye Jess elevated, a pure and innocent 
look ; in fine, an air of courtesy, and 
sometimes of tenderness, though ne- 
ver efleminate. Such beauty 1s more 
suited to our nature, because we wish 
to hope tor some regard and kindness 
towards ourselves, 

Besides grace, other endowments 
contribute to beauty. Lightness of 
motion inakes a person beautiful, be- 
cause it supposes harmony, proportion, 
agreement of parts. The Apollo 
seems not to touch the earth, though 
of the weighticst marble. In man, 
strength, health, freshness, tallness of 
stature, all tend to beauty ; but above 
all, the carnation, the fineness of the 
skin, the delicate and downy appear- 
ance of the flesh. Here we may re- 
flect a little on what is observed by 
few. Great wonders have been dis- 
covered by anatomizing the human 
skin and its colouring. Scarcely can 
the most delicate pencil approach 
tothe cenuine colour of flesh, that 
union of varicus tints insensibly tem- 
pered together, and melting into each 
other by sweet transitions. It appears 
fresh end downy, with a lucid and, as 
it were, diaphanous veil, so that a shade 
of the veins transnires. ‘This secret 
of carnation cannot be expressed by 
words, and cost !ong study to the great. 
Titian, Correggio, and others, Who, 
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in fact, can say how that colour is 
formed, which is neither red, nor 
white, nor both, but a composition of 
many colours, proper to various parts 
of the human bor’, all mingled to- 
gether. 

Admiration, however, has led us 
out of our path. ‘The truth is, that 
such a skin was wanted, to complete 
human beauty. I have now only to 
add, that true beauty depends upon 
climate, and that different natioiis 
have a figure and physiognomy which 
may be recognized. All agree that 
the most temperate is the most fa- 
vourable to it. Greece, therefore, 
Tonia, and the isles of the Archipela- 
go, always produced the most beauti- 
ful persons, Italy comes after these. 
Lhe great master above quoted, 
(Winckelman) not an Italian, affirms 
that, after long examination, few figures 
in Italy had been found imperfect 
and deformed, such as abounded be- 
yond the Alps. Noble and expres- 
sive features, forms of countenance 
full and well proportioned, were seen 
even among the populace, particularly 
in the kingdoms ci Naples and Sicily. 
Vesalius praises the oval form of the 
head in the Grecks, and ‘lurks bor- 
dering on Greece, a form which sel- 
dom appears among the Germans and 
Flemings. ‘The aquiline nose is com- 
mon in the Levant, where a flat nose 
is seldom seen. ‘he Greeks there- 
fore formed those fine statues, by tak- 
ing the idea of the beautiful bodies 
before them, and for the same reason, 
according to a celebrated English- 
man, (the Duke of Buckingham, ) the 
Italians painted beauty better than 
any other nation. 


View of the present State of the Ma- 
nufactures of PAISLEY. 


Concluded from p. 760. 
MUSLIN MANUFACTURE. 


BOUT the year 1785, after cot- 
ton spinning was fairly introdu- 


Present State of the Manufactures of Paisley, 


ced, muslin goods engaged the attén. 
tion of the manufacturers of this dis. 
trict. The ingenuity and good taste 
of the traders and workmen in Pais. 
ley, had led them, as already noticed, 
to intreduce many beautiful varieties 
in the patterns of lawns and silk 
gauzes; but the use of muslin being 
introduced, and daily gaining ground 
among all ranks, the elegant lawns 
and silk gauzes of Paisley being no 
longer in dem.nd, the manufacture 
of these was gradually dropt. It was 
necessary that new and varied fabrics 
should be brought forward to meet 
the change of fashion. ‘The skill of 
the weavers in Paisley was conse- 
quently directed to this object, and 
productions from their looms were 
soon exhibited, which surpassed the 
muslins of any other part of the king- 
dom. ‘Their carly habits enabled 
them easily to invent varieties of pat- 
terns of fancy muslins, and they found 
it equally easy to alter and improve 
them. The transition from ornamen- 
tal thin gauzes to cotton goods of a 
light and elegant texture, was to 
them so simple and natural, that in 
no other manufacturing town were 
fine muslins and richly finished artl- 
cles of dress produced in the same 
perfection. ‘Their ingenuity as work. 
men is still unrivalled, and their su- 
periority is generally acknowledged : 
and what was said of Bolton in Lan- 
cashire *, in the year 1793, may be 
at psesent strictly applied to Paisley ’ 
“It is the centre of the manufacture 
“ of ornamental or fancy goods, and 
“it is only by emigrants from this 
“ place, that any branches of this 
“ trade have been transplanted else- 
“where. ‘Ihe most ingenious pat 
“ of the workmanship remains roote 

“as it were to the soil, and flourishes 


“even amid present discourage- 
ments. 


9 
Aikin’s Hist. of Manchester, 
The neighbourhood cf Bolton was the 
place of Sir Richard Arkwright 
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ments.’ The condition of the 
manufactures of Glasgow confirms 
this: for although the muslin manu- 
facturers in that city, which is only 
seven miles distant, carry on this 
business to an immense extent, yet 
in articles of fancy work they have 
always been surpassed in Paisley. In 
fact, the superiority of the Paisley 
weavers, in these ornamented fabrics, 
isso fully admitted, that Paisley is 
resorted to as the original seat of this 
branch of the muslin manufacture ; 
and many weavers in this place are 
employed fer these articles by Glas- 
gow manufacturers. ‘Ihe most dex- 
trous workers employed in Glasgow 
on these Kinds of goods, are cither 
natives of Paisley, or persons who 
have learned their business there. 

‘Tambouring and fine needle-work 
is also carried to greater perfeetion 
here, perhaps, than in any other quar- 
ter, and employs a great number of 
young women, 

The number of looms for manufac- 
turing muslins of every description, 
in Paisley and the suburbs, may be 
about 5000, and in the whole coun- 
ty, about 7000, The improvements 
that have been made upon the me- 
chanism of the loom of late years, 
and, in every instance, by mere 
Operatives, are very great; and the 
Ingenuity with which the weaver a- 
dapts his loom to different fabrics and 
varied patterns, is truly admirable. 

Besides those looms which are 
Wrought in the usual manner, each of 
them by an individual workman, 
looms have for some years been intro- 
duced, which are moved by a steam 
engine, or other powerful machinery. 
Of these perhaps from 100 to 120 
may be included in one building, and 
put in motion by the same power. 
Buildings for this purpose have been 
erected at Paisley ; at Pollockshaws, 
and Thornly-bank, in the parish of 
Eastwood ; at Busby in the parish of 
Mearns; at Fereneeze, in the parish 
of Neilston ; at Johnstone, in the pa- 
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rish of Paisley; and at Houston. 
They are employed for manufactur- 
ing coarse cottons for callico printing, 
and for sheeting; and may weave 
about 2,700,000 yards annually, the 
value of which may be about 
£.125,000. ‘Phe number of looms 
on this construction may at present 
extend to 500: the persons employed 
560. 

In the infancy of mechanical arts, 
before the loom and the fabrics ob- 
tained from it were brought to their 
present state of improvement, the 
manufacturer must have been subject 
to many difficulties and inconvenien- 
ces: but by throwing into separate 
professions the different operations 
connected with his business, and thus 
dividing and subdividing the labour, 
his progress has been accelerated: 
what was formerly diflicult, expensive, 
and tedious, though still complicated, 
is performed with esse, economy, and 
dispatch: he now gives employment, 
not only to the makers of looms, 
reeds, shuttles, Aedd/s *, wheels, and 
other implements; but also to the 
spinner, winder, warper, starcher, 
beamer, drawer +, and weaver, which 
are distinct occupations: so that be- 
fore a web of fancy goods is complet- 
ed, it goes through the hands of per- 
sons of those different professions : for 
although weaving is the business of 
one man, the previous operation of 
mounting the web, or arranging the 
furniture of the loom, is very fre- 
quently the work of many. The 

web, 


* Heddles, that part of the apparatus of 
a loom necessary for raising and separating 
the threads of the warp so as to admit the 
shuttle. They are frequently prepared by 
females, and are made of very sttong thread, 
called heddle-lwine. 

+ The operation of passing all the threads 
of the web through the heddles and through 
the splits of the reed is called drawing ; and 
in a complicated web the weaver has re- 
course to persons who devote their attentiog 


to this divigion of the art. 
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web, in many instances, when taken 
from the loom, is conveyed to other 
hands to be enriched and improved, 
either by sewing, or by tambouring, 
or by clipping, or by opening: it is 
then finished by bleaching, and car- 
ried to the wareliouse as an articie 
for sale, 

The income of the labourinz class 
-of manufacturers is variable; and 


there are not the same data for mak- 


ing a computation on this head, as in 
the case of labourers, carpenters, and 
masons, a correct statement of whose 
wages has already been given.  Per- 
sons employed as weavers work by the 
piec., and the rate of price rises or 
falls accerdine to the state of trade, 
or the yreater or less demand for 
goods. In unprosperous times, many 
of toem are either thrown idle, or 
resiricted to a certain quantity of 
work, mm a given time, judiciously 
distributed among them by their em- 
ployers. When business flourishes, 
and a quick demand arises for manu- 
factures, the weaver obtains higher 
prices for his work, is no longer re- 
strained from pursuing his labours to 
any extent, mav exercise his skill and 
invention in contriving new patterns, 
and in such new work he has his share 
of advantage from the employers, who 
cheerfully give a high rate for his 
labour. It is said, that a superior 
tradesman, in very good times, and in 
the circumstances now alluded to, 
can gain three guineas per week ; but 
this is not stated as evidence of the 
rate of wages. ‘The weaver is often 
laid idle for want of employment : 
there is always a loss of time when 
he is preparing his web, or putting it 
into the loom ; and, when those de- 
ductions are taken into view, and the 
ordinary rates computed, he cannot 
count on a steady average income, so 
high as that of a mason or carpenter 5 
probably not above Ss. per day. In 
bad times, as of late, his wages do not 
exceed 9s. or 10s. per. week 3 a pain- 
ful circumstance to him and his em- 
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ployer. The regulating of 
between master and servant, 


ing their respective interests, and de: 
ciding on their different claims, oy 


nice and delicate matters. The 
and present low prices of roods, with 


limited sales, end the con equent 
duction of the rates of labour, are 
circumstances most deeply ficlt and 
lamented by all classes. May. the 
Causes soon cense, and be succeeded 
by augmented prosperity 


ale 


CHARACTER, 
Many of the most industrious opera. 
tive weavers have buill workshops for 
themselves, and comforiahle houses 
for their families ; a pleasing proof of 
diligence and economy. With all 
their industry, most of them find time 
to acquire a gcod ceal of general in- 
formation, Many book socicties are 
established news-papers are univer 
sally read, and much general know- 
ledge is diffused among them: the 
predicted bad effects of 1t have not 
yet appeared. Combinations for rai 
sing wages have not been known for 
a long series of years past 5 and, un- 
der the severe pressure of this and 
last winter, their conduct has been 
most exemplary ; not the least indica- 
tion of a riotous disposition. Some 
change of manners has, no doubt, ot 
late vears taken place, the natural 
consequence of a rapidly increased 
population, Of the increased no 
lation in Renfrewshire, a considerable 
proportion is from Ireland: it not 
to be supposed that the most respec 
table part of society leave their 
homes ; and this intermixture of stran- 
gers is perhaps producing too Lae 
relaxation in the serieus habits 4 
severe manners which once chara 
terised the weavers of Parley. 
‘The establishment of Popish 
chapel here isa wonderful phaneme- 
non. No place was more reap 
cpposition to the Popish bill in | 
than Paisley. It was not withou 
danger that a person duret ve 
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express himself even with indifference 
upon the subject. Within these three 
years a large building has been found- 
ed, erected, and opened for the Ro- 
mish worship, almost without being 
noticed or becoming a subject of con- 
versation. At the period above al- 
luded to, not a papist was known in 
Paisley ; now, considerable multi- 
tudes are seen regularly resorting to 
the chapel for worship. 

Distinct accounts have been pre- 
served of the number of looms, at dif- 
ferent periods, in Paisley and the 
towns and villages in Renfrewshire, 
Some of these accounts are official 
returns in consequence of parliamen- 
tary inquiries, and, in general, they 
may be considered very correct.— 
They exhibit a view of the rise and 
progress of the lawn, the silk, and the 
eotton manufactures, and are as follow : 

Looms. 
In 1744, Before the business had 
extended to the coun- 
try, and when it was 
confined to Paisley, 
there were employed 

in linen or lawns,..... 867 
In1766 The silklooms were 702 
Lawn or linen,......855 
Thick 45 
69 

—— 1767 
In 1773 Silk looms, 
Ribbon, 5S 
Linen or 
Thick 66 

2233 

But at this period, or soon after, 
numbers of looms were employed in 
the country : of course the extent of 
the manufactures of Paisley can only 
be judged of by taking these into 
view; and they may be stated thus : 


1776 1781 
Silk looms..ece 2500 4800 
Linen or lawn 1500 2000 
Total 4000 6800 

Nov. 1812. 


In 1791-2, when the silk manu-- 


facture had declined, and the muslin 
become prevalent, there were fewer 


looms employed in the towns and vil-: 


lages of neighbouring counties. 


Within Renfrewshire alone there’ 


were ; 
Looms. 


In Paisley and the suburbs,......3602 


In the parish of Eastwood,...+.. 470 
In the parish of Kilbarchan,..... 417 
In the parish of Lochwinnoch,.. 135 
In the parish of Neilston,.....0«. 152 
And in the other parishes of this 


Total 5032 


In 1805, the numbers were 6370, 
and at present, when the looms mo- 
ved by steam engines and water wheels 
are taken into account, the numbers 
are about 7500. 


TAPE MANUFACTURE, 


“‘ Glasgow was the first place in 
‘¢ Britain where the Incle loom was 
“‘ established ; Mr Alexander Harvie 
“* having, in the year 1732, at a very 
“reat risk of his life, brought over 
‘‘ one of the workmen and a model of 
“a loom from Haerlem.” ‘This 
branch, however, was not introduced 
at Paisley till 1788, when a company 
began the manufacture of tapes with 
thirteen looms, which in a few years 
were increased to forty-one, and lately 
to sixty, affording employment to 
ninety persons. ‘Ihe tapes of this 
place are manufactured from a mix~- 
ture of cotton yarn, which is spun at 
home, and of linen yarn imported 
from Ireland. 


SOAP MAKING. 


This art, which was known at Dun- 
dee so far back as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, has been carried on at Paisley to 
considerable extent since the year 
1764, which is said to have been the 
date of its commencement. The 

manufacture 
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manufacture of soft soap was begun 
in 1776; and in 1781 there were five 
companies engaged in soap-making, 
who brought to market hard and soft 
soap to the value of £.30,000 per an- 
num. In the year 1791 there was 
the same number of houses in this 
business, one of them with works 
established at'the royal burgh of Ret.- 
frew, but the manufacture was carried 
on to far greater extent than former- 
ly. The duties paid to government 
by two of them were £.7500, and, as 
the sum paid by the other three must 
have been of still greater amount, it 
is probable that the whole excise 
duties from these works might be 
about £.16,000 per annum : but this 
manufacture has been declining for 
some years. The same soap-work is 
still carried on at Renfrew, and there 
are three works at Paisley, but the 
duties payable by all of them united 
do not exceed £.13,600 per annum : 
so that this trade has declined con- 
siderably in this as well as in other 
places. The manufacture of candles, 
of excellent quality, was formerly car- 
ried on at Paisley to considerable ex- 
tent; and, though the business is still 
prosecuted, it has also declined. The 
Substituting of oil in place of candles 
in cotton mills and work shops, and 
sometimes in private families, is sup- 
posed to be partly the cause. The 
houses engaged in this business are 
four in Paisley and one at Kilbarchan ; 
the amount of their excise duties may 
be computed at £.!100 per annum. 
There are four Tan-works at Pais- 
fey, one of which was established a- 
bout forty yeers ago, and is extensive. 
There is also a tan-work on the water 
of Gryfe at the Bridge of Weir.— 
The value of leather tanned annually 
at those works is computed at 
£.45,000; the duties paid to govern- 
ment amount to £2700 per annum : 
the quantity of oak bark annually con- 
sumed may be near 800 tons, in value 
about £.13.000. The number of 
‘workmen employed is sixty, | 
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DISTILLERIES 

Have been carried on in the town and 
neighbourhood of Paisley, with gteat 
success, for more than twenty years, 
but they are now of less extent than 
formerly ; some of the companies en. 
gaged in this business having removed 
their works to the banks of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow. The spirituous liquor pre- 
pared from malt isin great perfection; 
and the spirit produced from sugar, 
which is used during the suspension of 
the distillation from grain, though 
when first introduced not much es- 
teemed, is now in very general re- 
quest. The duties arising from the 
distilleries form a leading article in 
the revenues of excise collected at 
this town, as appears from the follow. 
ing, 

Table of excise duties charged for 
that division of Renfrewshire, which 
comprchends Paisley, Renfrew, 
Neilston, and Johnstone. 


£ os 
For the year from 
6th July 1807, 
to 5thJuly 1808, 
(grain distilling 
this 
For the year from 
6th July 1808 
to Sth July 
1809, ("9 dis- 
tilling this year, 
or sugar distil- 
ling only 
For the year from 
6th July 1809 
to. 5th July 1810, 
For the year from 
6th July 1910 
todSthJuly 1811. 
Average of these 
four 72,544 14 
The articles from which this reve 
ue arises are leather, soap, and wd 
dles, as already stated; also bne 
and tyles; and duties from aucti™ 


f it 
licenses, &c, Abant £.2500 


103,854 18 


43,963 5 6: 
79,072 11 § 


63,288 4 33 
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arises from a large brewery at Pais- 
ley, and about £.1200 of it from two 
small ones at the village of Johnstone, 
and at Thornly-park on the south of 
Paisley ; all of which will probably 
be stitl more extended in consequence 
of almost all families having given up 
their ancient practice of private brew- 
ing, a branch of domestic economy 
which was long retained in Paisley. 
‘fhe duties on distilling form by far 
the greatest article in the above table : 
those on callico printing shall be af- 
terwards noticed. 

There are two Foundertes at Pais- 
ley for preparing goods of cast iron; 
and two works for making all sorts of 
nails. ‘These four establishments give 
employment to about fifty men. Va- 
rious utensils of cast iron for domestic 
purposes are made at those works; 
and the numerous articles of that ma- 
terial used im the cotton mills in the 
neighbourhood have given considera- 
ble employment to tht founderies.— 
The coal consumed is brought partly 
from Howbank in this county, but 
the chief supply is from Carntyne coal 
work on the east of Glasgow. The 
making of the machinery for cotton 
‘pinning is become a considerable 
branch of business, and has led to the 
very general application of the steam 
engine to the driving of the turning 
looms employed in forming the metal 
and wooden wheels, spindles, &c. 
used in the cotton mills. 

‘Fhe steam engine has also been ap- 
plted in Paisley for driving two flour 
mills, one of which has existed for 
some years; the other is recently e- 
rected on the bank of the Glasgow and 
Paisley canal. 

‘The manufacture of thread, of 
lawns, and of muslins, has Iong given 
employment to a great number of 
bleachers diffused over the surround- 
ing country. Before the year 1768, 
all bleaching operations were carried 
on at fields upon the banks of thé 
river Cart, immediately adjoining the 
town of Paisley, and on the little rivu- 
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let Espadair on its east boundary.— 
But, after this period, numbers of 
bleachers obtained more extensive 
bleaching grounds at one or two miles 
from the town; and in a few years 
there were established, at distant situa- 
tions, in neighbouring parishes, nu- 
merous bleaching works, the owners 
of which derive employment both 
from Glasgow and Paisley. ‘Theré 
are at present fifty-six bleachfields 
in Renfrewshire; and the occupiers 
almost universally follow the newest 
and shortest process, by preparing 
bleaching liquor, or using bleaching 
powder ; thus forming, as a liquid for 
their purpose, oxy-muriate of lime. 
Their art has derived much benefit 
from chemical discoveries, and they 
have wisely availed themselves of the 
aids which science affords. Their 
process is carried on within doors; 
and the whole operation is often finish- 
ed without having recourse at all to 
the field; so that bleaching grounds 
are now not much wanted, and con- 
sequently portions of them have been 
thrown into cultivation, The num- 
ber of women employed by the bleach- 
ers, though less than formerly, is still 
considerable ; and their wages are 
commonly from 6s. to 7s. 6d. per 
week. 


Anecdotes of the late Eywarpd Wort- 
LEY- MONTAGUE. 


(From Nicholson's Literary Anecdotes. ) 
N 1719, Mr Montague’s parents 


returned to England; and he was 
placed at Westniinster school, where 
the eccentricity of his disposition was 
first exhibited. From this learned 
seminary he thought proper, at an 
early age, to run away; and Mr Fors- 
ter was requested to use every possi- 
ble means for the discovery of the 
fugitive. Every expedient was tried’; 
and every expedient failed of success. 
The purlieus of Covent Gardert were 
searche 
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searched in vain. Even the circuit 
of St Giles’s was paced by the friends 
and relatives of the family. Adver- 
tisements, hand-bills, all proved ineffi- 


- cacious—the prodigal was not to be 


found. At last, mere accident effec- 
ted what studied design could not ac- 
complish. ‘The accident was this: 
Mr Forster had some business to tran- 
sact with the Captain of an India ship 
which was moored at Blackwall. He 
set out for that place, attended by one 
of the domestics of old Mr Wortley- 
Montague. Scarcely had they enter- 
ed Blackwall, before the voice of a 
fisherman’s boy arrested their atten- 
tion. They were accustomed to the 
voice. They conceived it to be very 
like that of young Montague. ‘They 
dispatched a sailor after him, under 
the pretence of a desire to purchase 
some of the fish he had in his basket. 
The sailor executed his commission, 
and returned with the boy. ‘They 
were confirmed in their suspicions. It 
was indeed young Montague, with a 
basket of plaice, flounders, and other 
small fish, upon his head. When he 
found himself discovered, he laid down 
his basket, and ran away. The bas- 
ket, however, being soon owned, the 
habitation of young Montague was 
quickly found out. He had been 
bound, by regular indentures of ap- 
prenticeship, to a poor, but very in- 
dustrious fisherman ; and, on enquiry, 
it appeared that he had, for more than 
one year, served his master most faith- 
fully. He cried his fish with an au- 
dible voice. He made his bargains 
with shrewdness, and he returned the 
purchase-money with rectitude. He 
was brought home, and again placed 
in Westminster school; from which, 
in a very little time, he again ran a- 
way. 

The second flight was managed 
more artfully than the first. He took 
an effectual method to elude for many 
years the search of his friends. He 
bound himself to the master of a ves- 


$el which sailed far Oporto. This 
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man was a Quaker. What is nof 
always the case, his religious persua. 
sion gave a turn of morality to his 
actions ; he was strictly conscientious, 
There was a mixture of the parent 
and of the master in his treatment of 
young Montague. He found. him, 
as he supposed, a poor, deserted, 
friendless bey ; he cloathed him de. 
cently, fed him reguiariy, and made 
a sea-life as comfortable to him as the 
nature of it would admit. This treat. 
ment made very little impression on 
the mind of young Montague ; he was 
either incapable of gratitude, or the 
few generous feelings he had were 
borne down by the wayward humour 
of his fancy, which, always feeble, 
and constantly roving, impelled him 
for ever to change the present scene, 
As soon as the vessel reached Oporto, 
Montague decamped. Nota syllable 
of the language did he know ; yet he 
ventured a considerable distance up 
the country. It was the vintage sea- 
son. He offered himself as an assis 
tant in any capacity ; was tried, and 
found very useful. For two or three 
years did he continue in the interior 
parts of Portugal; and probably would 
never have emerged from the situation 
in which his fancy had placed him, 
had not the following incident led to 
a discovery of his parentage. 

_ Young Montague was ordered to 
drive some asses to the Factory. This 
task was allotted him on account 0 
some business which was to be tran- 
sacted in the English language.— 
Montague, not dreaming of a disco- 
very, set out with his groupe of dull 
companions. The English Constl 
knew him; and his old master the 
Quaker being there with his vessel, 
the discovery was complete. ‘The 
asses were consigned to another (al- 
though perhaps not a better) driver. 
Montague was brought home ; when 
Mr Forster interposed. He exerc! 
the milder offices of humanity. He 
pleaded for the prodigal in the true 
spirit of bepeficence ; and called 
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all the father in the bosom of old 
Montague, who received his son with 
joy equal to that of the father in the 
Gospel. A private tutor was employ- 
ed, to recover those rudiments of learn- 
ing which a life of dissipation and 
vulgarity might have obscured; and 
Mr Forster was desired to complete 
his education. Forster acquitted him- 
self ably in this department. But 
young Montague, who seemed born 
to frustrate every honourable effort 
that could be made in his favour, ran 
away a third time, and entered as a 
foremast-man on board a ship bound 
for the Mediterranean. This provok- 
ed old Montague beyond endurance. 
He now talked of for ever disclaiming 
a son whom it would never be possi- 
ble to reclaim. Forster offered to 
take on himself the trouble of bring- 
ing back the graceless wanderer. The 
father at last consented ; and the busi- 
ness was accomplished. 

Young Montague being returned 
onee more, it was proposed that he 
should go abroad for a few years.— 
Forster engaged to accompany him. 
Young Montague agreed. A stipend 
was allotted for his support; and the 
West Indies was chosen as the place 
of retreat. hither Mr Forster ac- 
companied Montague. There he re- 
newed his classical studies ; and there 
he continued for some years ; when he 
was sent for by his father; and, on 
his return to England, had an appoint- 
ment in some public office, though of 
what nature does not now appear. It 
may be presumed, however, that the 
irregularities of his past life had been 
forgotten ; for in 1747 he was elected 
one of the knights. of the shire for the 
county of Huntingdon, In his sena- 
torial capacity he does not appear to 
have in any way particularly distin- 
guished himself. 

His expences far exceeding his in- 
Come, this inconsiderate young man 
soon became deeply involved in debt ; 
and, about the latter end of the year 
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1751, once more quitted his native 
kingdom. 

His first excursion was to Paris, 
where he again appeared before the 
world, in a light if not disreputable, 
yet certainly not free from suspicion. 
In that gay and dissipated Metropo- 
lis he became acquainted with a per- 
son then resident there, who charged 
him with offences for which he became 
cognizable to the criminal jurisdiction 
of the kingdom of France. His own 
account of the proceedings against 
him, as stated by himself, shall be 
given in his own words: 

“ On Sunday the 31st of October 
1751, when it was near one in the 
morning, as I was undressed and go- 
ing to bed, with that security which 
ought to attend innocence, 1 heard a 
person enter my room; and upon 
turning round, and seeing aman whom 
I did not know, I asked him calmly 
what he wanted? His answer was, 
that I must put on my clothes. I 
began to expostulate upon the motives 
of his appearance, when a commissary 
instantly entered the room, with a 
numerous attendance, and told me 
with great gravity, that he was come, 
by virtue of a warrant for my impri- 
sonment, to carry me to the Grand 
Chatelet. I requested him again and 
again to inform me of the crime laid 
to my charge ; but all his answer was, 
that I must follow him. I begged 
him to give me leave to write to Lord 
Albemarle, the English ambassador ; 
promising to obey the warrant, if his 
Excellency was not pleased to answer 
for my forthcoming. But the com- 
missary refused me the use of pen and 
ink; thoughheconsented that I should 
send a verbal message to his Excel- 
lency ; telling me at the same time, 
that he would not wait the return of 
the messenger, because his orders were 
to carry me instantly to prison. As 
resistance under such circumstances 
must have been unavailing, and might 
have been blamcable, 1 obeyed the 
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warrant by following the commissary, 
after ordering one ot my domestics to 
inform my Lord Albemarle of the 
treatment [ underwent. | was carried 
to the Chatelet, where the jailors, 
hardened by their profession, and bru- 
tal for their profit, fastened upon me, 
as upon one of those guilty objects 
whom they lock up to be reserved 
for public punishment ; and, though 
netther my looks nor my behaviour 
betrayed the least symptom of euilt, 
yet | was treated as a condemned 
eriminal. I was thrown into prison, 
and committed to a set of wretches 
who have no character of humanity 
but its form. 

“ My residence (to speak in the 
gaol dialect) was in the secret, which 
#s no other than the dungeon of the 
prison, where all the furniture was a 
wretched mratrass, and a crazy chair. 
The weather was cokd, and I called 
for a fire ; but I was told I could have 
none. I was thirsty, and called for 
some wine and water, or even a draught 
of water by itself, but was denied it. 
All the frvour I could obtain was, a 
promise to be waited on in the morn- 
ing ; and then was left by myself, un- 
der a hundred locks and bolts, with a 
bit of candle, after finding that the 
words of my gaolers were few, their 
commands peremptory, and their fa- 
vours unattainable. After a few mo- 
ments ef solitary reflection, I perceiv- 
ed myself shut up in a dungeon des- 
tined for the vilest malefactors; the 
walls were scrawled over with their 
vows and prayers to Heaven, before 
they were carried to the gibbet or the 
wheel. Amongst other notable in- 
scriptions, I found one with the fol- 
lowing note underneath, viz. § These 
Verses were written by the priest who 
was burned and hanged, in the year 
1717, for stealing a chalice of the holy 
sacrament.” At the same time I ob- 
served the floors were studded with 
iron staples, either to secure the pri- 
Soners, or to prevent the effects of 
their despair. I must own that the 
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survey of my dreadful situation, de. 
prived of the common comforts ot lite, 
even fire and water, must have got 
the better of conscience itself, irre. 
proachable as mine was, and of al} 
trust in the equity of my judges, had 
I not wrapped myself up in innocence, 
whose portion is fortitude, and whose 
virtue is tranquillity.”? In this dismal 
dungeon he continued until the 
of November, when he was catried 
before a magistrate, and underwent 
an examination, by which he under: 
stood the heads of the charges against 
him ; * and which,” he adds, “ I an- 
swered in a manner that ought to 
have cleared my own innocence from 
Suspicion, and to have covered my 
antagonist with confusion.” ‘This ef- 
fect however, appears not to have been 
produced. Proceedings were carried 
on for some time ; and the decision at 
first was agatnst him. 

— Inthe Parliament which assembled 
in 1754, Mr Montague was returned 
for Bossiney ; and, in 1759, he gave 
to the public his “ Reflections on the 
Rise and Fall of the antient Repub- 
lics, adapted to the present State of 
Great Britain,” 8vo. The credit of 
this Work has been attempted to be 
wrested from him by a person who im 
no other circumstance shewed himself 
of ability to produce such a perform- 
ance. In the Introduction he says 
‘J am not at all surprized at those 
encomiums which the Philosophers 
and Poets so lavishly bestow upon 
the pleasures of a country retirement. 
The profusion of varying beauttes 
which attend the returning season, 
furnish out new and inexhaustible sud- 
jects for the entertainment of the 
studious. and contemplative. Ever 
Winter carries charms for the philo- 
sophic eye, and equally speaks the 
stupendous power of the Author 
Nature. To search out and adore the 
Creator, through his works, 18 po 
primary duty, and claims the rd 
place in every rational: mind. 
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munity, of which we are born mem- 
bers, in proportion to our situation 
and abilities, is our secondary duty as 
men and citizens. I judged, there- 
fore, a close attention to the study of 
History the most useful way of em- 
ploying that time which my country 
yecess afforded, as it would enable me 
to fulfil this obligation ; and upon this 
principle I take the liberty of offering 
these papers as my mite towards the 
public good.” 

This Work, which is written with 
spirit, contains a concise and elegant 
relation of the Grecian, Roman, and 
Carthagenian stories, interspersed with 
occasional allusions to the then state 
of this Country, whose constitution 
the author appears to have studied, 
and which he has set off to considera- 
ble advantage. 

Whether Mr Montague received 
any immediate pecuniary advantage 
from his father, in consequence of this 
publication, as it hath been asserted, 
we know not; but it is certain that it 
could not influence him in making his 
will, 

Mr Wortley died the 22d of Jan- 
uary 1761, at the advanced age of $0 
years; and by his will, made in the 
year 1755, bequeathed to his son an 
annuity of £.1000 a-year, to be paid 
him during the joint lives of himself 
and his mother, lady Mary ; and after 
herdceath an annuity of £.2000 a-year, 
during the joint lives of himself and 
his sister, lady Bute. By the same 
will, he empowered Mr Montague to 
make a settlement on any woman he 
might marry, not exceeding £.800 a- 
Year ; and to any son of such marriage 
he devised a considerable estate in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The death of his father having 
secured him independence, Mr 
Wortley- Montague seems immediate- 
ly to have availed himself of it ; and, 
possessing very acommodating princi- 
ples, with a fine constitution for tra- 
velling, he once more took leave of 
his native country, and passed the 
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remainder of his life entirely in fo- 
relgn parts. 

in the Parliament, however, which 
assemaled in November 1701, he 
was, curing his absence, again elect- 
ed tor Bossiney ; and on the 2ist of 
August 1762 lady Mary Wortley- 
Montague died, leaving her son only 
one guiaea, “ his father having,” as she 
expressed it, “ amply provided for 

By these accidents, a vast fortune 
creme to the late Earl of Bute, who mar- 
ried the daughter: nevertheless, this 
gencrous Nobleman ceded to his bro- 
ther in-law much more than he could 
have possibly obtained, and even 
more than he could have claimed, by 
litigation. 

In 1762 we find him at Turin ; 
whence he wrote two letters to the 
Farl of Macclesfield, which were 
read at the Royal Society,Nov. 25; 
and afterwards published in a quarto 
pamphlet, intituled, ‘* Observations 
upon a supposed antique Bust at 
Turin.” 

His next peregrination was inte 
the k.ast, where he was accompanied 
by Nathaniel Davison, Esq.fand con- 
tinued there nearly three years. 

In September 1765 he was per- 
forming quarantine at Venice; where 
he was met by Mr Sharpe, whose dee 
scription of him shall be given be- 
low +. From Abbé Winkelman’s 

Letters, 


+ ** One of the most curious sights we 
saw amongst these curiosities was the fae 
mous Mr Montague, who was performing 
quarantine at the Lazaretto. All the Eng- 
lish made a point of paying him their com- 
pliments in that place; and he seemed nog 
a little pleased with their attention. It may 
be supposed that visitors are not suffered to 
approach the person of any who is performs 
ing quarantine: they aredivided by a passage 
of about seven or eight feet wide. Mr 
Montague was just arrived from the East. 
He had travelled through the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Armenia, and with the Old and New 
Testament in his hands for his direction, 
which he told us had proved unerring 
guides—he had particularly takea the road 
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handsome wife. 


$32 
Letters, dated in the same year, we 
learn an anecdote, not calculated to 
eraze any unfavourable opinion which 
may have been entertained of Mr 
Montague: “ At Alexandria,” says 
the Abbe, “ he got acquainted with 
the Danish Consul, who had a very 
Under various pre- 
tences, he engaged the husband to 
goto Holland. Some time after, he 
shewed a feigned letter, mentioning 
the Consul’s death, and married his 
wife, whom he now carries with him 
into Svria. Not long after, the Da- 
nish resident at Constantinople receiv- 
ed from the Texel advice of the 
supposed dead Consul, so that Mon- 
tague isnot safe in any of the Grand 
Seignior’s dominions.”? 

His relation of the journey from 


of the Israelites through the Wilderness, 
end had observed that part of the Red Sea 
through which they passed. He had visited 
Mount Sinai; and flattered himself he had 
been on the very part of the rock where 
Moses spake face to face with God Almigh- 
ty. His beard reached down to his breast, 
being of two years and a half growth, and 
the dress of his head was Armenian. He 
was in the most enthusiastic raptures with 
Arabia.and the Arabs. His bed was the 
ground ; his food rice ; his beverage water ; 
his luxury a pipe and coffee. His purpose 
was, to return once more amongst that 
virtuous people ; whose morals and hospita- 
lity, he said, were such, that, were you to 
drop your cloak in the highway, you would 
find it six months afterwards, an Arab being 
too honest a man to pick up what he knows 
belongs to another ; and, were you to offer 
money for the provison you meet with he 
would ask you, with concern, why you had 
so mean an opinion of his benevolence, as to 
suppose him capable of accepting a gratifi- 
cation ? Therefore money, said he, in that 
country, is of very little use, as it is only 
necessary for the purchase of garments, 


_which in so warm a climate are very few, 


and of very little value. He distinguishes, 
however, betwixt the wild and the civilized 
Arab ;.and proposes to.publish an account of 
alt I have written."Mr Samuel Sharpe's 
Letters from Italy, 8vo, 1766, p. 9. This 
gentleman was several years surgeon of 
tuy’s Hospital; but had resigned some 
time before his death, which happened 


March 24,1778. 
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Cairo in Egypt to the Written 
Mountains in the Desarts of Sinai 
in a letter dated from Pisa, Dec, 9. 
1765, was read before the Royal So. 
ciety, March 13, 1766, and published 
in their Transactions. In the same 
learned repository may also be found 
his “* New Observations on what is 
called Pompey’s Pillar in Egypt.” 

He is said also to have published 
(but I know not where) an “ Expli. 
cation of the Causes of Earthquakes.” 
He had certainly great natural abili- 
ties, and a great share of acquired 
knowledge. 

In 1766, he was about to return 
to the East ; and in 1768 it was sta- 
ted in the public papers, that he had 
been received with uncommon re- 
spect at Constantinople, after passing 
through Salonica, and viewing the 
Islands in the Archipelago. 

In the beginning of the year 1778 
he was at Rosetta in Egypt * ; “— 

e 


* This appears by a series of very curious 
letters addressed to a friend of his, an emi- 
nent Physician in London; in the first of 
which, dated Rosetta, Feb. 16, 1773, he 
says, “* I am much obliged to you for the 
compliment that you pay my beard: and to 
my good friend Dr Mackenzie, for having 
given you an account of it advantageous 
enough to merit the panegyric. I have fok 
lowed Ulysses and Hneas—lI have seen all 
they are said to have visited, the territories 
of the allies of the Greeks, as well as those 
of old Priam, with less ease, though with 
more pleasure, than most of our travellers 
traverse France and Italy. I have hadmany# 
weary step, but never a tiresome hour; 
however dangerous and disagreeable adven- 
tures I may have had, none could ever de- 
ter me from my point; but, on the contra 
ry, they were only stimuli. I have certain 
ly many materials, and classical ones t005 
but I was always a bad workman, and a 
sexagenary one is, of all workmen, the worsts 
—as, perhaps with truth, the fair sex Say 

This is very true; but the Patriarchs ry 
ly began life at that time of day; and 
find that I have a Patriarchal constitution. 
I live as hardly and as simply as they 
Enured to hardship, I despise luxury 
only luxury is coffee, and the concomitan 
of claret, erceptis cxgipt is. 
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he quitted inJune, and was atthe La- 
zarettooft Leghornin the same month. 
From that place he went to Venice, 
where he staid above two years; 
during which time (ir, April 1774) 
he meditated a voyage te Mecca and 
Medina, but this probably never 
took place. 


sisderable time at Epirus and Thessalia : 
theatres on which the fate ef the world was 
the drama. I took exaet plans of Actium 
and Pharsalia ; and should haye sent them 
to you, to communicate to the Royal Socie- 
ty, but there are no ships sailing directly 
for Europe. I cannot tell you the pleasure 
I take in the success of Mr Banks and Dr 
Solander: I shall be happy when their dis- 
coveries are made public. Good God! how 
happy must those Gentleman be, in having 
been so serviceable to mankind! I have 
lately followed Moses in the Wilderness— 
have since followed the victorious Israel- 
ites, and have visited all their possessions : 
but, with all these materials, I am idle with 
regard to them. What shall I say to you ? 
] wa now so smitten with a beautiful Ara- 
bian, that she wholly takes up my time— 
she only is the object of my every attention 
—she, though not in blooming youth, has 
more charms than all the younger beauties. 
1 am totally taken up with the study of the 
Aralne language : and, as I daily find fresh 
beauties in it, | become the more eager in 
my pursuit. My fuir mistress is not coy 5 
she admits my caresses ; but, alas! in this 
I tind myself a sexagenary lover: I caress 
her as much and more than I should have 
done at five-and-twenty, but with less fruit. 
Indeed, I have so far succeeded, that, tho’ 
I read but little prose, I have attached my- 
self to Arabic poetry, which, though extreme- 
ly difficult, well pays my pains; its own 
energy and sublimity are not to be paid. [ 
know not with what to amuse you: there- 
fore I send you an account of our weather 
at this place since our winter began: Nov. 
27, Thermometer, at sun-rise, 67.—4 inthe 
atternoon, 70. &c. &c. Kc.—I sent our 
friend Mr Anderson, the other day, a very 
kurge aspic, which, if 1 mistake not, is the 
very aspic of the Antients. Pray examine 
it, and put it in the British Museum. Mr 
Anderson can shew you my picture, and my 
Views of Egypt. Pray assist Mr Anderson 
‘a the choice of some medicines that I have 
desired him to send me. Pray make my 
Compliments to the goat [Mr she 
has made me a bad man; that is, an envi- 
ous one; for l envy her having been three 
‘mes round the Globe. I beg you will ors 
Now. 1812. 
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At Venice he was visited by Mr 
Romney, the celebrated Painter; as 
we learn by the following extract from 
his elegant Biograpner, Mr Hayicy: 
“ After a busy residence ot some 
months at Rome, Romney induiged 
himself with a survey of Venice ; and 
he chanced to meet there an ecceniric 
character of his own country, with 
whose singularities he was highly en- 
tertained. ‘Lhe learned and tancitul 
traveller, Wortley-Montague, ater 
his rambles in Asia, was at this time 
living in Venice with the manners, 
the habit, and the magnificence of a 
Turk. Romney painied an admirable 
head of him in his Eastern garb, and 
in such a style of art, as clearly proves 
that the Painter had studied intense- 
ly, and successfully, the celebrated 
colourists of the Venetian school: in- 
deed, his head of Montague might 
easily be mistaken for a Venetian pic- 
ture. It was a favourite work of the 
Artist ; and he long retained it asa 
study for his own use ; but, after per- 
mitting a small print to be taken trom 
it, as a decoration to Seward’s Anec- 
dotes, he presented the original toa 
friend. He had painted a large copy 
trom it 3 which, with other exquisite 
portraits by the same master, is rank- 
ed among the choicest modern orna- 
ments of that magnificent and inter- 
esting old mansion, Warwick castle. 
Romney was so captivated with the 
extensive knowledge, the lively spirit, 


and the fascinating conversation ot 
Wortley- 


der for me, from your bookseller, * Grarm- 
matica Arabica dicta Casia, Magno et cle- 
ganti Charactere ex Typographia Medics. ;’ 
which will much oblige your most sbedient 
and humble servant, Ep. WoRTL) -Mon- 
TAGU.—Please to continue to rective my 
Transactions. Direct always at Messrs. 
Omech and Corrys, Leghorn ; and write the 
news as much as suits your couveniency. 
The price of the above book, as weil as any 
other in the Orienta! languages, which may 
have been published within these ten ycars, 
Messrs. Coutts will pay you.” 
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Wortley-Montague, and that extra. 
ordinary traveller was so pleased with 
the manual and mental energy of the 


Artist, that it is probable their ac- 


quaintance might have led to the pro- 
duction of many pictures, had not 
their brief intimacy ended by a fatal 
mischance, which terminated all the 
projects of Montague. While Rom- 
ney was with him, he happened, in 
eating a small bird, to wound his 
throat with a bone: the accident pro- 
duced inflammation ; and in the course 
of a few days occasioned his death.— 
Such was the fate of this singular man, 
who had escaped from the manifold 
perils of roving through the deserts 
of the East.” 

Of the accident which occasioned 
the death of this extraordinary per- 
son, there can be little doubt; but 
there appears to be some error in the 
circumstance of Mr Romney’s being 
present at the accident, as Mr Mon- 
tague survived it a considerable time. 

Mr Romney, after passing some 
time at Parma, and making a circui- 
tous route through Turin, Lyons, and 
Paris, reached London in the begin- 
ning of June 1775. Mr Montague’s 
will was dated in that year, Nov. 28. 
and he lived till the 29th of April, 
1776. 

Mrs Piozzi, in her * Observations 
in a Journey through Italy,” (vol. I. 
p- 161.) speaking of Mr Montague’s 
mother, says, ** Surely she had then 
present to her warm imagination a 
favourite Cassino in the Piazza St 
Marco, That her learned and highly- 
accomplished son imbibed her taste 
and talents for sensual delights, has 
been long known in England: it is 
not so, perhaps, that there is a shewy 
monument ‘erected to his memory at 
Padua, setting forth his variety and 
compass of knowledge in a long La- 
tininsctiption. ‘The good old monk 
who shewed it me seemed generously 
and reasonably shocked, that such a 
man should at last expire with some- 


what mare firm persuasigns of the truth 
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of the Mahometan religion than any 
other ; but that he doubted greatly 
of all, and had not for many years 
professed himself a Christian of any 
denomination *, 


* “From the Protestant religion Mr 
Montague,” says Count Lamberg, who saw 
hin at Venice, ** went over to the faith of 
Rome, and from thence deserted to the most 
rigorous observation and profession of Mae 
hometanism. He used always to seal his 
letters with three Arabian signets, which 
had sentences, of the Koran engraven on 
them. He rises before the sun, says his 
prayers, and performs his ablutions and 
lazzis according to the Mahometan ritual. 
An hour after, he awakes his pupil, a filthy 
emigrant of the parched Abyssinia, whom 
he brought with him from Rosetta (in Egypt.) 
He instructs this dirty Negro with all the 
care and precision of a philosopher, both by 
precept and example: he Jays before him 
the strongest proofs (as they appear to him) 
of the religion he teaches him, and he cate- 
chizes him in the Arabian language. The 
Moor listens to him with the most striking 
marks of a profound and respectful attention 
all the time that is employed in these les- 
sons. That he may not omit any particu- 
lar, in the most rigorous observance of the 
Mahometan rites, Mr Montague dines at a 
low table, sitting cross-legged on a sofa, 

ile the Moor, on a cushion still lower, 
sits gaping with avidity for his master’s 
leavings. It is this Negro who supports 
the white mantle that makes a part of the 
Turkish garb of his master, who is always 
preceded, even at noon-day, by two gondo- 
liers with lighted torches in their hands— 
The ordinary place of his residence is a 
Rosetta, where his wife lives, who is the 
daughter of an inn-keeper at Leghorn, and 
whom he has forced to embrace the Ma 
hometan religion. His income amounts to 
about 6000 piastres, which are remitted to 
him from London by his sister lady Bute, 
and 4000 from the Sublime Porte. During 
the most intense cold, he performs his Te 
ligious ablutions in cold water, rubbing. # 
the same time, his body with sand from the 
thighs to the feet: his Negro also pour 
fresh water on his head, and combs his 
beard; and he also pours cold water on the 
head of his Negro. To finish this ae oe 
ceremony, he resumes his pipes turns 
wards the East, mutters some praye™ 
walks afterwards for half an hour, 
drinks his coffee. O misera hominum me 
tes !”—Translated from Memorial 
Mondain, par Count Maximilian de 
berg.” 
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Account of Improvements carried on in 
the County of CAITHNESS tn the 
year 1803. 


From Henderson’s View of the Agriculture 
of Caithness. 


Improvements of Wastes. 


HIS most important object was 
carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent, during the year 1803; prepar- 
ations having been made for that pur- 
pose previous to the war breaking 
out. The dryness of the summer was 
favourable to burning, a species of 
improvement of important considera- 
tion. On the whole, in the course 
of the last season, probably above a 
thousand acres might be put in a pro- 
gressive state of cultivation, of which 
about 430 were in the hands of one 
he best system of improving com- 
mons, that have a good depth of soil, 
with a rough surface, and that is ca- 
pable of being burnt, is now pretty 
Well ascertained, in so far as regards 
this Northern District. The land 
should be ploughed in the winter 
months, cross-ploughed in the Spring 
(that the clods may not be crumbled 
to pieces by the winter frosts,) and 
burnt in summer; the ashes then 
spread, and ploughed in; and early 
next year, after being well harrowed, 
should be sown with oats and grass- 
seeds, In a better climate, the 
burning may take place earlier, and 
oats or bear may be sown the first 
year ; and where sheep are abundant, 
4 crop of turnips may be taken, but, 
on the whole, the plan above men- 
ioned is the best that has hitherto 
€n attempted in this district ; tho’ 
slow, yet, being done gradually, re- 
quires few cattle and servants, and is 
sure of suecess, ‘There is no other 
mode by which many thousand acres 
Waste land in this county could 
possibly be brought in, with nearly 
the same advantage, ‘To give such 
nd a sufficient dose of lime, would 


Tequire from 5/, to 10/. per acre, ac- 
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cording to the distance of conveyance ; 
whereas, by this system, the expense 
does not exceed from 2/. to 3/. per 
acre ; and the first crop of oats alone 
will pay the whole expense of the im- 
provement, including the inclosare. 
Commons. — An extensive common 
having been divided not far from the 
town of ‘Thurso, a considerable part 
of which, though rather elevated in 
point of situaticn, yet was capable of 
culiivation ; one of the proprietors, 
whose share amounted to above 2000 
English acres, was anxious to try 
what could be effected for the im- 
provement of'so valuable atract. ‘The 
whole was, in the first place, divided 
in 50 lots, varying, in extent, from 
12 to 20 acres, and upwards, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and the divi- 
sions marked by the plough, which 
was itself a troublesome business. 
Three modes of improvement were 
then adopted. 1. Some lots the pro- 
prietor himself undertook to improve, 
by paring and burning, in the manner 
already described, in order to provide 
settlements for some small tenants, 
to be removed in the neighbourhood, 
2. Some lots were let to new impro- 
vers, who became bound to cultivate 
them at their owa risk and expense ; 
and, 3. A number of other lots were 
annexed to the neighbouring farms, | 
under the obligation of improvement. 
Where this plan is practicable, it is 
certainly an excellent mode of impro- 
ving commons, as a farmer has many 
advantages, which it is unnecessary 
here to point eut, for bringing in, at 
a cheap rate, the waste lands in his 
vicinity. One spirited improver (Mr 
George Miller, of Whitefield, near 
Thurso) deserves to be particularly 
commemorated upon this occasion. 
Observing the success of the new 
modes of improving waste lands, 
which had been introduced into the 
ceunty, he offered a rent of 40/. per 
annum, for about 200 Scotch acres, 
in that part of the 
e in his neighbourbeod, 
The 
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The lease is rather long, namely, for 
31 years ; but it was desirable to en- 
courage an active and judicious im- 
prover, who began ploughing his new 
farm almost before the ink was dry 
upon his lease ; and though the land 
was intrinsically valuable, yet this 
_was the first instance, in that part of 
the kingdom, of drawing such a rent 
from a tract of land that formerly 
had yielded nothing. 

Sheep Farming.—It was generally 
believed that Vaithness was but ill 
adapted for a sheep stock ; and when 
not only sheep were introduced into 
the Highland parts of the county, 
but also so superior a breed as the 
Cheviot, it was foretold, both in the 
southern and in the northern parts of 
Scotland, ihat the plan could never 
answer, and that it would necessarily 
be attended with considerable loss. 
The attempt, however, has been most 
succesfuliy carried on for several 
years ; nd, witha view of ascertain- 
ing the practical effects of the experi- 
ment, the grazings that were put un- 
der sheep were advertised to be let. 
The commencement of a war is cer- 
tainly an unfavourable time for let- 
ting land, more especially at such a 
distance from the metropolis ; but the 
success of the sheep system, in those 
parts, was so uncontrovertibly estab- 
lished, that some of these grazings, 
which ten years ago had only paid 
87/. 16s. a year, were let at 600/. per 
annum ; and, in the opinion of intel- 
ligent men, were worth 100/. more. 
It was thought adviseable, however, 
to give peculiar encouragement to the 
first farmer (Mr James Anderson,) 
who resolved to carry an a new sys- 
tem, on so extensive a scale, in so re- 
mote a district ; more especially, as 
he was likely to do ample justice to 
_ the plan. A higher rent will be ob- 
tained for the other grazings still to 
be let in the same neighbourhood ; 
and, on the whole, there is reason to 
believe that no agricultural improve- 
ment has hitherto been made, with 


more profitable results; a tract of 
country having been thus raised from 
arent under 200/, to above 1200/, 
per annum. 

It is earnestly requested, that Hi gh. 
land Proprietors, more especially those 
with moderate incomes, will make 
themselves masters of a plan, which 
experience has thus sanctioned ; and 
by which, at a moderate expense, 
they will not only render themselves 
and their families opulent, but will 
likewise greatly promote the industry, 
and increase the wealth of their coun- 
try. 
Cattle.—The introduction of the 
best breeds of cattle into a district, 
according to the various purposes for 
which they are destined, is a most im- 
portant mean of improvement, which 
cannot be teo anxiously attended to, 
Several experiments, with that view, 
have been tried in Caithness, in the 
course of this season : among the rest, 
Colonel Williamson has introduced 
the Argyll breed, which there is eve- 
ry reason to hope will answer. Mr 
Paterson has brought some oxen from 
Aberdeenshire for ploughing, and 
some cows from Buchan have been 
sent north, of a sort, considering their 
size, famous for the quantity of milk 
they produce. It is proposed to com- 
pare this breed with the Ayrshire 
cows, so celebrated for the Dairy, 
some of which have been brought by 
Mr Dunlop to the neighbouring di- 
strict of Strathnaver. 

Improvements by small Tenants. 
It is certainly desirable, to preserve, 
as much as is consistent with the 1m- 
provement of a district, its old inhi 
bitants, who are attached to it by 
many ties, and who might not for 
some time feel themselves equally 
comfortable in other situations. Iti 
difficult, however, to adhere to this 
principle, where the tenants are poor 
in circumstances, have little skill 
Agriculture, and have not even cattle 
or instruments of husbandry calcula- 


ted for carrying on any proper syst 
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of cultivation. A pian, however, has 
been ialies upon, which tends in 
some measure to obviate tlese cbjec- 
tiuns. Some smaii tenants have deen 
prevailed upon to enter into an agree- 
ment with a considerable farmer in 


their neighbourhood, by which he en- 


; gges to plough for them, the waste 


nd attached to their farms, at the 
rate of fiiteen shillings per Scotch 
acre, the price not to be exacted until 
a twelvemonth after the work is exe- 
cuted, when they will be enabled to 
pay the expenses from the crops they 
raise, The plan has been so much 
approved of, that the small tenants in 
one district have had about 50 acres 
of waste land ploughed for them on 
this system, in the couzse of this sea- 
son, Their own miserable cattle, and 
instraments of husbandry, could ne- 
ver have broken up such a soil, but 
when once it is properly ploughed, 
they are able to manage it tolerably 
weil by their own exertions 3 and in 
process of time they will probably 
become more opulent, and abler to 
do justice to their farms. 

Lowns and Villages. —The increase 
of towns and villages is one of the 
surest signs of the prosperity of a coun- 
try ; and in this important particular, 
the county of Caithness is not deficient. 
Several houses have been built this sea- 
son in the new town of Thurso. The 
village of Castleton, erected by Mr 
Trail, goes on prosperously ; and it is 
impossible to pass through that thriv- 
ing place, without feeling much satis- 
faction at the industry that seems to 
prevail there, and the contented looks, 
and comfortable circumstances, of the 
inhabitants, A new village, called 
Brodie’s Town, from the name of its 
spirited founder, is rising on the eas- 
tern coast of the county, in a situa- 
tion admirably calculated for the her- 
ring-fishing, Some progress is. mak- 
ing in the erection of a village at 
Halkirk ; and it is expected next 
year, that the British Fishing Society 
will make some exertions towards es- 
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tablishing a iishing settlement on the 
feu it has obtained from our Lenja- 
min Dunbar in the neighbourhood of 
Wick. 

Reads and Harbours.—The aiten- 
tion that has lately been paid io the 
improvement of the norhern parts of 
Scotiand, must do infinite credit te 
the Legisiature of this country, if the 
measures they have chalked out are 
prosecuted with proper zea! and en- 
ergy. A foundation has ihus been 
laid for a new system, not.ef foreign, 
but otf domestic colonization, which 
will be found infinitely preterable to 
the cultivation of distant settlements. 
By the acts which were passed, cer- 
tain sums were granted for carrying 
on the Caledonian Canal, and for 
making roads, and building bridges, 
in the northern counties, under the 
direction of Commissioners appointed 
to oversee the expenditure of the mo- 
ney, but they were enacted too late 
in the season, to expect that much 
could be done in carrying on such great 
undertakings, in the course of the pre- 
sent year. In consequence, however, 
of the correspondence that has been 
established between the Commission- 
ers and the Gentlemen of Caiihness, 
there is reason to hope, that consider- 
able progress will be made in the 
course of the ensuing season. It can- 
not be doubted, if this district were 
made accessible, and proper roads of 
communication carried through it, 
that it would soon rival more southern 
districts in various descriptions of im- 
provement. 

It is proper here to add, that a 
thousand pounds have been granted, 
from the public funds of Scotland, 
for erecting a harbour at Wick ; and 
there is every reason to hope, that 
that important undertaking will be 
carried on with proper spirit in the 
course of next year. As Wick isthe 
true centre of the deep-sea herring 
fishery, the erection of a harbour there 
is perhaps one of the most important 


objects to which the public attention. 
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could be directed, or in which the 
pubiic money could be emploved. 

Miscellaneous Articles.—1. ‘The 
establishment of a woollen manufac- 
ture, at the new village of Halkirk, 
has taken place this year. ‘I'he ma- 
chinery has been already erected, and 
frem the prices which Mr Walker, 
the manufacturer, has demanded, the 
Farmers in the neighbourhoed are 
satistied, that they cannot maaufac- 
ture their wool so cheap, by their own 
servants, as by him; whilst, at the 
same time, it is done by his machine- 
ry in a manner greatly superior. 

2. This year also, a post-chaise 
and a pair of horses have been set up 
by Mr Ryrie, innkeeper at ‘Thurso, 
which is likely to answer. It is sin- 
gular, though there had been some at- 
tempts to keep post-chaises at Inver- 
ness, vet that they were all given up 
in the year 1773. Mr Ettles set 
one up in 1775, which was then the 
only one so far north. There are 
now seven kept in Inverness alone, 
one or two at Tain, and one at Kes- 
sock. It is proposed tohave, next year, 
a Diligence on the Highland road 
from Perth to Inverness and it is to 
be hoped that, in due iime, the plan 
will be extended to Caithness. The 
advantages of having such modes of 
conveyance, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, are inestima- 
ble. 

S. Mr Jehn Reid, of Heathfield, 
near ‘Thurso, laid down a sinall field 
of bear, which he could not get sown 
till the 24th of June last; it was cut 
down on the 24th October, and pro- 
duced upwards of ten returns of good 
merchantable grain. It ould proba- 
bly have produced two or three seeds 
more, had it been sown earlicr; but 
this experiment tends to prove, that 
in very unfavourable seasons, a crop 
of bear may be laid down much later 


‘than is commonly imagined, and with 


the prospect of a bandsome return. 
4. A limework is intended to be 
farried on, on the estate of Major In- 


” 
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nes of Sandside, which it js hoped 
will be a source of great improvement 
to all that neighbourhood, 


Receipts for making CURRANT-Wive, 
Pron Memoirs of the Caledonian 
tural Society. 

AMONG other prizes announced 

by the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, for the years 1810 and 181], 
honorary premiums were proposed for 
the best currant-wines ; and it was re- 
quired, that each competitor should 
send an account of the method em. 
ployed in preparing the wine. In 
consequence of this proposal, medals 
were awarded to several different La- 
dies, as will be secn from the list of 
prizes published in the Ist Number 
of these Memoirs, p. 24; and the fol- 
lowing are the receipts which were 
given in with the three wines which 
were adjudged to be the best in each 
of these two years. 


September 1810. 

No. 1.—¢ To every English pint 
of the juice of fully ripe white cur- 
rants, were added two English pints 
of cold water, and one pound of raw 
sugar. 

“The fermentation was promoted 
by gentle agitation every day for 
eight or ten days. But no article 
was added to promote fermentation. 

‘6 When it appeared from the taste, 
that the liquor had obtained the pure 
vinous state, without either’ great 
sweetness on the one hand, or any 
cbvious acidity on the other, which 
state was acquired in about the space 
ef a month, the further progress © 
fermentation was checkcd by 
dition of a small quantity of pure * 
dent spirit. One bottle of good whis- 
ky, free from any peculiar flavour 
was added to 20 gallons of the wine 

“ After this, the cask was bunge 
up, and allowed to remain at — 
six months. The pure wine wast “A 
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Receipts for making Currant-Wine. 


racked off from the sediment, into 
another cask, in which it was allowed 
to remain twelve months before it was 
bottled. 

“The wine now sent to the Cile- 
donian Horticultural Society, marked 
Vino pellite curas, was prepared in 
autumn 1805, so that it is at present 
five years old. 

No. 2.—The wine to which the 
second prize was awarded, was mark- 
ed On nest jamais trop vieux pour af- 
The following was the re- 
ceipt which accompatied it: 

** One Scotch pint of currant juice ; 
one Scotch pint and a half of water ; 
three pounds of sugar; half lump 
sugar, and half soft sugar. 

“ Mix them together in a tub, 
then fill your barrel, What is over, 
keep for filling up, as it works over ; 
but it is better not to fill up more 
than twice, When done working, 
add one Scotch pint of aquavite or 
brandy, to twenty pints of the fer- 
mented liquor. 

** The wine sent, is flavoured with a 
smallquantity ofclary wine,the growth 
and manufacture of Drumsheugh.” 


No, 3.—With the wine marked 
Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 


—Horna dulci vino promens dolio, 
Dapes inemptas apparet. 


the following receipt was sent : 


_ “ Squeeze the currants, when fully 
ripe, through a hair-searce. To every 
Scotch pint of juice add two of cold 
water 5 and to every Scotch pint of li- 
quid so mixed, a pound and a half of 
Taw sugar. Dissolve the sugar tho- 
roughly in some of the water before it 
be put into the barrel. It will begin 
to work in twenty-four hours. Fill it 


up every second day with sugar and 


Water made very sweet, (about one 
pound of sugar to a Scotch chopin of 
Water,) first taking off all the scum 
with a spoon, 

‘* If the weather happen to be very 
hot, and if the fermentation go on 
very briskly, filling up every third 


839 
day will do better than every second 
day. When the fermentation is over, 
bung it up close, and paste brown 
paper over the bung. Pui leather be- 
tween the bung and the barrel, to 
keep it very close. Lotile it nine 
months afterwards.” 
Sepitember 1811. 

No. first prize was ad- 
judged te wine marked The true Fa- 
fernian, with which the following re- 
ceipt was transmitted : 

“ This currant-wine was made in 
the year 1805, in the proportion of 
ene English pint of curraut-juice to 
two of water, with one pound of sugar 5 
but with the Duich red curcant, 
which the makers of it consider as a 
great improvement, trom che effect 
which that hind of currant has, both 
en the colour and taste of the wine 5 
and on that account it ought certains 
ly to be more cultivated. 

“Wine made of the Dutch red 
currant does not require any spiriis 5 
and will keep as weil as any foreign 
wine.” 

No. 2.—Was marked Vertias, and 
according to the sealed letter which 
accompanied it, the fruit, sugar, and 
water, were 2s under: 

every Scotch pint of juice, a 
pint and 2 half of water; and to every 
pint of the mixture, a pound and a 
half of sugar.” 

No: 3.—Was marked Nol/e deeds 
are done by wine. According to the 
receipt sent, it was prepared in the fol- 
lowing proportions. 

* One English pint white-currant 
juice; one English pint water; and 
one pound of raw sugar, 

“ At thagend of ten days, the fer- 
mentation was moderated by the ad- 
dition of a little malt spirit.” 


September 1512. 

For the year 1812, a prize-medal 
was offered for the best home-made 
wine without the use of any imported 
material excepting sugar. 

‘Thirty-two different kinds were 
presented to the Society, many of 
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which were excellent. But the jud- burgh, which for many generations 
ges gave the preference to a wine has been among the most celebrated 


marked of the British Empire for Learning, 
Ce vin d’Ecosse and the eminent Scholars it has pro- 
Merite quelque chose $ duced.— From the High School, it is 


which was found to have been prepar- presumed, Mr Elphinston went to 
ed according to the following receipt: the College of Edinburgh, as he men. 
“ For a twenty pint cask, five one- tions in one of his letters, a recollec- 
half pints of white-currant juice, ele- tion from college ; where, or soon af. 
ven pints of water, and twenty-eight ter he left it, he became the tutor of 
pounds of sugar are required. Mix Lord Blantyre. He took a pleasure 
ail in a large tub; ekim the liquor 1 boasting of being a tutor when he 
well; put it in a barrel, and fill upthe Was scarcely seventeen years old.— 
barrel with water and sugar (one About the time he came of age he 
pound ef sugar to a pint of water,) as Was introduced to the celebrated His- 
jong as the liquor ferments; afterwards torian Carte ; whom he accompanied 
add half a bottle of whisky; then ia tour through Holland and Bra- 
bung up the barrel. The wine will bant, and to Paris, where he remain- 


be ready for bottling by April or €d some time an inmate in the house 
May.” of his fellow-traveller and friend, re- | 


ceived great civilities, and perfected 
his knowledge and practice of the 
French language, in which he not 
Biographical Account of James Ex- only conversed, but wrote both in 
PHINSTON, " prose and verse with the faeility and 

elegance of the most accomplished 
natives. On the death of Mr Carte, 
Ames ELPHINSTON was born at ten years after, Mr Elphinston men- 
Edinburgh, Dec. 6, 1721. He tioned him in the foilowing manner 
was the son of the Rev. William El. toa friend: * You will, 1 am sure, 
phinston ; his mother’s maiden name _ condole with me on the loss of my 
was Honeyman; she was the daugh- valuable friend Mr Carte. He was 


From Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes. 


z 
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ane ter of the Minister of Kinef, and the in London some weeks ago, prepa 
BS ae bs niece of Dr Honeyman, bishop of ring for the publication of his fourth 
i | i Orkney. By the marriage of his volume. He was most cordial good 
Ae eee sister with the late William Strachan, company. But he breathed no les 
+ aie | Esq. the King’s Printer, he wasuncle benefit to the public than to his 
Hf i aa to the Rev. Dr George Strachan, vi- friends. He told me, that, after fin- 
bid Mi SR car of Islington, rector of Cranham, ishing his history, when he could play 
) | Ben and prebendary of Rochester; to the with his time, as he phrased it, he ; 
Pa Ae present Andrew Strachan, Esq. M.P. meant to animadvert upon Lord Bo- : 
ef H He who succeeded his father as his Ma- lingbroke. ‘Tho’ this last must fall 
jesty’s Printer ; to the late Mrs Spot- by his own inconsistence, what has 
Peg AES tiswoode, the wife of the late John England not lost in her Historian: 
Spottiswoode, Esq. of Spottiswoode and how light to me, im compariseDy 
in Scotland ; and tothe late Mrs John- was a group of deaths, that crowd 
ey cis ston, the wife of the late Andrew upon us in one morning, which s¢- 
-) Ee Johnston, Esq. father of the present parately might each have claimed 3 
aul \ ite! © Gen, Johnston, and of the Lady of tear, but which were all swallow! 
Sir Andrew Monro, bart. up in Mr Carte’s!—On Mr Elphin- 
Mr Elphinston received his edu-  ston’s leaving France, he immediate- 


eation at the High School of Edin- 


ly repaired to his native counts 
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His worldly circumstances, fortunate- 
ly for many, were such as rendered it 
necessary for him to employ his talents 
and attainments with a view to his 
support ; and soon after his return to 
Scotland, he became an inmate in the 


family of James Moray, Esq. of A- 


bercairny in Perthshire, to whose el- 
dest son he was tutor, and who, it ap- 
pears from a letter of his mother’s, 
had become his patron at that early 
period of his life. ‘The mannez in 
which she mentions it gives a plea- 
sing idea of patronage: ¢ I heartily 
bless God for your safety and wel- 
fare, and that you enjoy the good 
company of your patron, which I 
know you so much wished and longed 
jor” ‘Lhe patronage that excites 
such longing is truly delightful and 
noble; it at once stamps a character 
of worth on the protected, and of good 
sense and amiable feelings on the pro- 
tector. How long Mr Elphinston 
remained at Abercairny is uncertain 5 
but in the year 1750 he appears tak- 
ing an active part at Edinburgh in 
the circulation of Dr Johnson’s “ Ram- 
blers,” the numbers of which, with 
the Author’s concurrence, he re-pub- 
lished in Scotland, with a translation 
of many of the mottos by himself.— 
Johnson was highly gratified with the 
successful zeal of his friend, and tran- 
scribed himself the mottoes for the 
numbers of the English edition when 
published in volumes, affixing the 
name of the translator, which has 
been continued in every subsequent 
edition,—-In the year 1760, Mr El- 
phinston, while residing at Edinburgh, 
lost his mother, of whose death he 
gave a very affecting account in a let- 
ter to his sister, Mrs Strahan, then 
living in London. This being shewn 
to Johnson, brought tears to his eyes, 
and produced from his pen one of the 
most beautiful letters of condolence 
*ver written, It was published a- 


mong his Works, ‘This debt Mr El- 


phinston had a melancholy opportuni- 
'y of repaying, about two years after, 
New. 18 


S41 


when Johnson lost his wife, and again 
in 1759, on the death of his mother 5 
nor was it paid m coin less sterling.— 
In 1751 he married Miss Gordon, the 
daughter of a brother of General Gor- 
don, of Auchintoul, and grand-daugh- 
ter of Lord Auchintowl, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice be- 
fore the Revolution of 1688. About 
two years afier his marriage Mr El- 
phinston left Scotland, and fixed his 
abode near the Metropolis of Kng- 
land, first at Brompton, and after- 
wards at Kensington, where for many 
years he kept a school in a large and 
elegant house opposite to the King’s 
gardens, and which at that time stood 
the first in entering Kensington. ‘This 
noble mansion has since not only been 
hid by new houses, some of which 
stand upon the old play-ground, but 
defaced by the blocking-up of the 
handsome bow-windews belonging to 
the once elegant ball-room at the to 

of the Eastern division of the house. 
—On that site of learning Mr El- 
phinston not only infused knowledge, 
taste, and virtue, into the minds and 
hearts of his pupils, but seized every 
opportunity of sacrificing to the Mu- 
ses himself, and of extending instruc- 
tion and service to the largest circle 
of the world.—In the year 1755 he 
made a poetical version of the young- 
er Racine’s Poem of ‘Religion,’ which, 
at the suggestion of Richardson, the 
amiable author of ¢ Clarissa,’ &c. he 
sent: to the author of the * Night 
Thouglits,’ whose applause itreceived, 
both for the utility of the Work and 
the spirit of the Translation. Tind- 
ing no English Grammar of which he 
could approve, he about this time 
composed one himself for the use of 
his pupils, which he afterwards pub- 
lished in two duodecimo volumes. In 
1763 he published his Poem intituled 
‘ Education.’ It is a complete plan 
of Reason detailed in spirited verte— 
It was impossible for a man like Mr 
Elphinston to live at Kensington 


without adding to the number of his 
friends 
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friends the great character who was 
then rector, Dr Jortin, whose death, 
in 1770, was severely felt by Mr El- 
phinston. 

In March 1776, he gave up his 
school, but continued to reside in the 
same house in Kensington for some 
time longer, employing himself in a 
Translation of Martial, the Proposals 
for publishing which he now began 
to circulate. He removed from Ken- 
sington in 17783 and in the same 
year lost his wife. His grief on that 
event was deep. * Such a loss,’ as 
Dr Johnson wrote to him on the oc- 
casion, * lacerates the mind, and breaks 
the whole system of purposes and hopes. 
It leaves a dismal vacuity in life, that 
affords nothing on which the affec- 
tions can fix, or to which endeavour 
may be directed.’ It is remarkable 
how ingenious grief is in starting ac- 
cusations of deficiency towards a be- 
loved object torn away from all future 
attentions. In a letter to his nephew 
he says: * Though 1 flattered myself 
that I was neither inattentive nor in- 
sensible to what I enjoyed, various 
and poignant are the regrets I now 
feel, when | reflect how imperfectly I 
promoted the happiness of her I cer- 
tainly held dearest on earth, and how 
often I rather iniended than admini- 
stered the numberless assiduities indis- 
pensable to the comfort of one who 
composed everv comfort tome. The 
consolation and affection he received 
from his friends, and the flowing-in of 
subscriptions to his Translation of 
Martial, conspired to draw him from 
despondence: and being advised to 
visit Scotland, he gave up his resi- 
dence in London, disposed of his fur- 
niture, and in a short time set out 
upon his journey. In Scotland he re- 
ceived numberless civilities ; and there 
was a talk among his friends of the 
necessity of establishing a Professor- 
ship of the Modern Languages at the 
University of Edinburgh, with a wish 
that he should fill the chair. The 
idea had been suggested by Mr (soon 
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after Sir John) Sinclair, of Ulbster, 
The Lord Chief Baron Montgomery ; 
Dr Robertson, the Historiographer of 
Scotland ; the Earl of Dalhousie, who 
had been Mr Elphinston’s pupil ; 
Lord Elphinston, and others, were 
consulted on the subject : but it fell 
to the ground, and in the Autumn of 
1779 he returned to London, having 
previously given a Course of Lectures 
on the English Language, first at 
Edinburgh, and then in the Public. 
hall of the University of Glasgow.— 
He now published his System of Qr- 
thography, under the title of ¢ Pro- 
ptiety ascertained in her Picture,’ 
and determined to support his theory 
by practice, to make an effort to 
change the whole system of Etymolo- 
gy for that of Analogy, to set Derive- 
tion at defiance, and create a revolu- 
tion in favour of Pronunciation; or, 
in his own words, to make — 

hy the Mirrer of Orthoepy. From 
the time, for the rest if his life, 
whatever he published or wrote was 
committed to paper in his new mode 
of spelling —Mr Elphinston was 
Quixote in whatever he judged right: 
in religion, in virtue, im benevolent 
interferences, the force of custom ot 
a host of foes made no impression 
upon him; the only question with 
him was, should it be, or should it not 
be? Such a man might be foiled mn 
an attempt, but was not likely to be 
diverted from one in which he thought 
right was to be supported against 
wrong. "The worst that can be said 
of his perseverance in so _hopeles 
a pursuit is, that it was a foible by 
which he injured no one but himselt. 
Painful indeed is it to think that 4 
man of such merit and virtue should, 
by a well-meant undertaking, ¢o™ 
tract means of comfort, already > 
too narrow: but, in Mr rear 
case, this pain is compensated to 4 
observer, by contemplating the rec 4 
tude of soul and perseverance 
gality that preserved his mind po 
ted and unbroken, He lived he 
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the square with the world ; and, sup- 
ported by conscience and temperance, 
health and spirits never forsook him 
to the last day of his life. In his 
sister and brother-in-law he had real 
friends: but the sincerity of Mr Stra- 
han in his opinion of Mr Elphinston’s 
scheme, and the spirit of the latter, 
whodefended his own judgment, creat- 
ed a difference which at one time wore 
the appearance, without having the 
reality, of alienation, as was fully 
proved. Mr Strahan died in the year 
1785, and bequeathed 100 pounds a- 
year, 100 pounds in ready money, and 
20 guineas for mourning,to Mr Elphin- 
ston, who expressed himself ¢ deeply 
sensible of a generosity, though not 
then first demonstrated, never befere 
fully known.’ Eis sister survived her 
husband about a month; and by her 
will left her brother two hundred a 
year more. Noble spirits! ye have 
now received him in the mansions of 
bliss, where your generosity is un- 
ceasingly repaid with a glorious and 
eternal interest. If the voice of a 
mortal can accompany an angel thro’ 
the everlasting gates, receive with his 
heavenly the earthly tribute of one 
who now wafts it as his pen passes a- 
long the paper that records your 
worth.—Mr Elphinston was no soli- 
tary being : a more social or affection- 
ate heart was never bestowed on man. 
Being now easy in his circumstances, 
he espoused a lady who, though many 
years younger than himself, had the 
discernment to appreciate the merits 
both of his head and heart. On the 
6th of October 1785, Miss Falconar, 
the daughter of the Rev. James Fal- 
conar, and the niece of Bishop Fal- 
Conar, bestowed her hand upon him ; 
and a happier marriage, as proved by 
an cxperience of four and twenty 
years, has seldom been celebrated.— 
Soon after their marriage, the brother 
of Mr Elphinston, in a voyage to In- 
dia, wrote a letter to his sister, which 
was to have been sent by a vessel met 
at sca, but he finished it too late ; the 
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vessel was under weigh : upon this he 
consigned the letter to an empty bot- 
tle, which he corked, andthrew over- 
board, It was picked up, nine months 
after the date of it, by some fisher- 
men, on the coast of Normandy, near 
Bayeux, ‘This circumstance, appa- 
rently trivial, proved of great import~ 
ance in the life of Mr Elphinston, as 
it was the cause of a friendship with 
M. De Delleville, the Judge of the 
Admiralty of Bayeux, from which he 
received much gratification. Besides 
this, it appears to have afforded the 
celebrated St Pierre some arguments 
in favour of his visionary system re- 
specting the tides. 

In the year 1787 he once more 
visited Scotland, where he was again 
received with affection and respect ; 
and, after a short stay, he return- 
ed to England, and fixed his re- 
sidence at Islington; where he con- 
tinued for some years, cultivating 
friendship by social intercourse and 
epistolary correspondenee; and where, 
having preserved a large collection 
of letters durmg the space of 40 years, 
he amused himself in his leisure with 
arranging and publishing a selection 
of them.—In the Spring of 1792, 
drawn by friendship, he removed from 
Islington to Elstre,in Hertfordshire, 
where his time was devoted to the 
same rational enjoyments ; friendship, 
conversation, and letters ; where Old 
Age gradually and not uneasily ad- 
vanced upon him; and where, repo- 
sing on the affection, and supported 
by the increasing assiduity of an ami- 
able and exemplary wife, he lingered 
cheerfully on the verge of eternity, 

repared, if ever man was, to obey 
with equal cheerfulness the summons 
to pass it.—-About three years ago 
the convenience of being nearer town 
induced him to take a house at Ham- 
mersmith, where he continued till 
his death, which took place on the 
8th of October 1809, in the 88th 
year of his age. Though he may be 
said to have possessed uninterrupted 
health, 
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health, yet, a few weeks previous to 
his dissolution, one of his legs swell- 
ed, and put on an appearance that ex- 
cited apprehension ; but this was to- 
tally removed, and he continued well 
and happy during his remaining days, 
on the very last of which no unusual 
symptonis were observed to create 
alarm. He went to bed rather ear- 
lier than usual; but awoke in the 
night, and, endeavouring to sit up, 
found hinsclf too feeble 3 on which 
Mrs Ejphinston called in her sister, 
and shortly after he breathed his last, 
without a strugele or a pang. He 
was buried at Kensington; the same 
unwearied and never-failing attention 
which Mrs Elphinston had bestowed 
upon him for nearly a quarier of a 
century, continued after life; he had 
many years ago rather hinted tha: 
expressed a wish to her that his re- 
mains might be deposited there 5 the 
recollection was followed by a ready 
complianc’ and he was attended thi- 
ther by a number of friends who loved 
and revered him.—Mr Elphinston’s 
Works were numerous: a critical in- 
vestigation of them would lead to 
great length most of them possess ster- 
ling merit 3 which, however, has been 
veiled by the orthegraphical clothing 
he perseveringly gave to all he wrote. 
He was a great Scholar, and an ex- 
cellent Critic. Asa Poet, his versi- 
fication was sometimes flowing and 
smooth, at others, unharmonious, and 
sacrificed not only to sense, but too 
often to rhyme, in which he allowed 
no licence. Asa Prose Writer, he 
had early habituated his pen to an 
inverted arrangement, which he car- 
ricd into almost every subject he 
touched upon; but he was seldom 
obscure ; and at times he wrote with 
a simplicity which shewed that he had 
the choice of style; as is apparent 
throughout his correspondence, which 
is, unfortunately, published in his own 
analogical orthography.—But, after 
al], it is asa man anda Christian that 
he excelled; as ason, a brother, a 
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_ husband, and a father to many, though 


he never had children of his own, as 
a friend, an enlightened patriot, and 
a loyal subject. His ‘ manners were 
simple, his rectitude undeviating,’ 
In Religion, he embraced the State 
Establishment to its full extent. His 
piety, though exemplary, was devoid 
of shew ; the sincerity of it was self. 
evident; but, though unobtrusive, it 
became impatient on the least attempt 
at profaneness, and an oath he could 
not endure. On such occasions he ne- 
ver failed boldly to correct the vice 
whencesocver it proceeded.—Mr El. 
phinston was middle-sized and slender 
in lis person: he had a peculiar 
countenance, which perhaps would 
have been considered an ordinary one, 
but ior the spirit, and intellectual 
emanation which it possessed. He 
had singularities, some of which were 
undoubtedly foibles. He never com- 
plicd with fashion in the alteration ot 
his clothes. In a letter to a friend in 
1782, he says, * Time fas no more 
changed my heart than my cress; 
and he might have said it again on the 
Sth of October 1809. ‘Lhe colour 
of his suit of clothes was invariably, 
except whenin mourning, what }s cal 
led a drab ; his coat was made in the 
fashion that reigned, when he retur- 
ed from France, in the beginning °: 
the last century, with flaps and but- 
tons to the pockets and sleeves, and 
without a cape: he always wore @ 
powdered bag-wig, with a high tou- 
pee ; and walked with a cocked hat 
and an amber-headed cane ; 
buckles had seldom been changed, 
and were always of the same siz 
and he never put on boots, It must 
be observed, however, that he lately, 
more than once, offered to make any 
change Mrs Elphinston might ceem 
proper: but in her eyes his virtues 
and worth had so sanctified his appe@™- 
ance, that she would have thought 
the alteration a sacrilege. Mr El 


phinston’s principal foibles originat- 


ed, some in virtue itself, and at 
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in the system he had early laid down 
for preserving the purity of the Eng- 
lish tongue. As an instance of the 
former, when any ladies were in com. 
pany whose sleeves were at a distance 
from their elbows, or whose bosoms 
were at all exposed, he would fidget 
from place to place, look askance, 
with a slight convulsion of his left 
eye, and never rest till he approach- 
ed some of them, and, pointing to 
their arms, savy, “ Oh yes, indeed! 
it is very pretty, but it betrays more 
fashion than modesty !”’ or some simi- 
lar phrase; after which he became 
very good-humoured, In respect to 
the foible from the other source, it 
consisted in taking the liberty of cor- 
recting others in the mispronunciation 
of their words ; but, far from meaning 
to hurt or offend, it was evident that 
his intention was to oblige ; and if it 
was not always received with defer- 
ence, it ought at least always to have 
been attributed to the simplicity of 
his character, never to unpoliteness, 
and still less to churlishness—How 
were these foibles obliterated by the 
venuine kindness of his heart and the 
benevolence of his soul! It were 
endless torelate the instances of them. 
One shall sufiice, and conclude this 
tribute to his memory, which might 
casily be swelled to double its bulk, 
by detailing his virtues, sentiments, 
and opinions.—He had a friend, who 
lost a virtuous, amiable, and most be- 
loved daughter.—The grief that such 
# loss inflicts is not to be soothed by 
the condolence of language; the 
Wretched man fled from the spot 
where his happiness had received the 
blow : he tled also from society. Mr 
Elphinston, who understood Nature, 
ussured him, that under his roof he 
should find a room where he might 
gneve undisturbed, This real friend- 
ship was accepted. In his house he 
remained for weeks, left entirely to 
the impulses of his own feelings. 
After a while, the conversation that 
a> not forced was courted; and a 
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degree of relief insinuated, which 
could never have been bestowed by 
active condolence. My child has 
opened her arims to receive him ; she 
has paid her father’s debt in Heaven, 
which he could never have acquitted 
on earth! 

The following inscription is copied 
from a marble slab erected on the 
Eastern wall of Kensington church : 

Sacred 
to the memory of 
JAMES ELPHINSTON. 
His mind was ingenuous, 
his heart was affectionate, 
his manners, though polished, were 
Sinmipae, 
his integrily was undeviating ; 
he was a creat scholar 
and areal Christian. 
JorTIN, and Jorinsoy, 
were in the number of his friends. 
He was born at Edinburgh, Nov. 
26, O. S. 1721. He died at Ham- 
mersmith, Oct. 8, 1809, and his re- 
mains are deposited near the South 
wall of the Church-yard. 

In grateful remembrance of his vir- 
tues and afection, his Widow has 
caused this tablet to be engraven.” 

There isa small portrait of Mr 
Elphinston, which is extremely like, 
engraved by Caldwall. 


Account of the Examination of the Col- 
ef ForT WILLIAM. 


Vednesday, Aug. 7. 1811. 


PULLIC DISPUTATIONS. 

IS Excellency Lieutenant-general 
George Hewett, vice-president 
and acting visitor of the College of 
Fort William, in the absence of the 
sovernor-general, having appointed 
this day for a public disputation in 
the Asiatic languages, to be held in 
conformity with the statutes of the 
college, the president and members of 
the college council, the officers, pro- 
fessors, aud students of the college, 
met at ten_o’clock at the government 
house, 
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house, where the members of the su- 


preme council, the judges of the su- 


preme court, and several! of the civil 


and military officers at the presiden- 


cy, with other European and native 


inhabitants of Calcutta, were also as- 


sembled. 


As soon as his Excellency the act- 
ing visitor had taken his seat, the pub- 
lic disputations commenced in the fol- 
lowing order : 


PERSIAN, 


Position.— The difficulties of tran- 


*slation between the English 
*‘ and Persian languages, are far 
** greater than between the for- 
** mer and any of the other lan- 
** guages of Europe.” 


Respondent, M. Ainslie, 
First opponent, J. Young, 
Second opponent, J. Fendall, 
Moderator, M. Lumsden, 
Esq. L. L. D. 


HINDOOSTANEE. 


Position.“ The art of printing af- 
“* fords the only means of perpe- 
** tuating the history of nations 
with truth and accuracy, and 
** of transmitting to posterity the 
“benefit of improvements in 
** science and literature.” 


J.C. C. Suther- 
land, 
First opponent, W. Traill, 
Second opponent, J.R.Hutchinson, 


Moderator, W. 


Respondent, 


BENGALEE. 


The advancement of 
*“* mankind in the arts and com- 
“ forts of civil life, is principally 
“ to be atiribuic’ to the opera- 
*“‘tions and influence of 
merce and navigation.” 


Respondent, R. Lewin, 
First opponent, Dashwood, 
Second opponent, A. Anderson, 


Moderator, 
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When the disputations were con. 
cluded, the president of the college 
council presented to the acting visitor, 
the several students of the college, 
who were entitled under statute yin, 
to receive degrees of honour ; as weil 
as the students, who, at the late ex- 
amination, had been found qualified 
to enter upon the public service ; and 
had consequently obtained permission 
to quit the college, under the rule con- 
tained in section U, regulation m1, 
1807, ‘The president read the certi- 
ficate granted by the council of the 
coilege to each student, in pursuance 
of the above statute, specifying the 
proficiency he had made in the pre- 
scribed studies of the college, and also 
the general tenor of his conduct, with 
the amount, if any, of the debt con- 
tracted by him during the period of 
his attachment to the college. When 
the certificates had been read, the ac- 
ting visitor presented to each stucent, 
intitled to receive a degree of honour, 
the usual diploma; and at the same 
tiwe expressed the satisfaction which 
he felt in conferring it. 

The students on whom his Excel- 
lency the acting visitor was pleased to 
confer degrees of honour on this oc- 
casion, and the languages, by theirhigh 
proficiency in which, the degrees of 
honour were respectively conferred, 
are as follows: 


1. Montague Ainslie, Persian and 
Hindoostanee. 
2, James Charles Colebrooke Su- 
therland, Hindostanee. 
8. George William Traill, Hin- 
dostanee. 
4. John Ross Hutchinson, Hindos- 
tanee. 
5. Richard Lewin, Bengalee. 
6. Thomas John Dashwood, Ben- 
galee. 
7. Andrew Anderson, Bengalee. 
The honorary prizes and medals, 
adjudged at the annual and quarterly 
examinations, were also distributed by 


the acting visitor to the following stu- 
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1. M. Aimslie, as per annexed re- 
pe:t, and two medals, adjudged in the 
4th term of 1810, for proficiency in 
Persian and Hindoostanee. 

2, J. C. C, Sutherland, as per an- 
nexed report, and two medals, ad- 
judged in the Ist term of 1811, for 
proficiency in Persian and Hindoos- 
tanee. 

3. A. Anderson, as per annexed re- 
port, and three medals, adjudged in 
the Ist term of 1811, for proficiency 
in Persian, Hindoostanee, and Benga- 
lee. 

4. T. J. Dashwood, as per annexed 
report, and twe medals, adiudged in 
the 4th term of 1810, for proficiency 
in Persian and Hindoostanee ; and one 
at the Ist term of 1811, for proficien- 
cy in Bengalee. 

5. G. W. Traill, as per annexed 
report, and two medals, adjudged in 
the Ist term of 1811, tor proficiency 
in Persian and Hindoostanee. 

6. J. R. Hutchinson, as per annexed 
report, and a medal, adjudged in the 
Ist term of 1811, for proficiency in 
Hindoostanee. 

7. J. Fendall, a medal, adjudged in 
the Ist term of 1811, for proficiency 
in Persian, 

8. A. Smelt, as per annexed report. 
9. J. Yonge, as per annexed report. 
10. J. A. Pringle, as per annexed 

report. 

1]. M. T’. Whish, as per annexed 

report. 

12. Lieutenant R. Young, as per 

annexed report. 

13. R. Lewin, as per annexed re- 

port. 

14, R. Saunders, as per annexed re- 

port. 

15. J. P. Ward, as per annexed re- 

port. 


16. C. Maceween, as per annexed 


report. 


After the prizes and honorary re- 
wards had been distributed, his Ex- 
cellency the acting visitor delivered 
the following discourse :—= 
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** Gentlemen of the College of Fort 
Witham: 


It is not my intention to offer a full 
and formal discourse to you on the 
peresnt occasion. But in conformity 
with the established usage, you will 
expect a short address from me, as the 
represeniative of Lord Minto, in his 
Lordship’s absence on the public ser- 
vice. 

** During the period of cleven years, 
which has elapsed since the foundation 
of acollege at this presidency, for the 
instruction of the junior servants of 
the company, in such branches of 
knowledge as might be deemed requi- 
site to qualify them for the discharge 
of their tuture duties, the principles 
and objects of this institution have 
been so amply and ably stated by the 
distinguished characters, whohave suc- 
cessively filled the station of patron 
and visitor, that it cannot be necessary 
for me to enlarge on these suijects. 
Nor can it be required of me to show, 
at this time, how much the puiit :n- 
terests in the administration of ihe 
government of this extensive ad po- 
pulous territory are involved the 
success from year to year, of an i: stl 
tution, the princip:! object of which 
is to enable the ec vil servants or the 
company, about to ente: ithe arduous 
and important career of a pu lc life, 
to obtain a competent know.edoe of 
the current languages o1 country 
in which ali personal communicciions 
with the natives must be held; a!’ jue 


dicial, revenue, and commeicial transe 
actions be carried on ; and official acts, 
of whatever nature, must, in general, 


be recorded and promulga‘:d. 

“J have great satisfaction in ob- 
serving, that twenty students aivc re- 
noried by examiners and council 
of the college, to have been found 
qualified, at the present examination, 
by their proficiency in two or more 
languages, to enter upon the pudiic 


service. This equals the highest 
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ber reported to have obiained the 
Saine qualification in past years; and 
is alone sufficient to maintain the cre- 
dit of the college, as well as to prove 
2s continued utility in accomplishing 
the purpose designed by it. This 
expedicney of the requisition of a 
competent Knowledge of two lan- 
guages, as notified in the visitor’s last 
Giscourse, and the practicability of a 
couiphance with that requisition by 
diligence and exertion, (when not 
prevented by lengthened illness or 
particular impediments,) may also be 
considered as strongly confirmed. 
And the gratificetion which 1 derive 
from noticing, in the list of proficients 
about to leave the college, the names 
of some students who have been long 


attached to it, is enhanced by the 


retlection, that the government is not 
called upon to perform the painful 
duty of enforcing the penalty denoun- 
ced for instances of wilful and obsti- 
nate neglect of study, and consequent 
disqualification, ascertained at a fourth 
annual examination, 

‘¢ The character of the college is 
further supported in the present year, 
by the high proficiency of the gentle- 
men upon whom I have this day had 
the pleasure of conferring degrees of 
honour. 

‘* Mr Ainslie, in the Persian and 
Hindoostanee language. 

** Mr Sutherland, Mr Trail, and 
Mr Hutchinson, in the Hindoostanee 
language. 

“© Mr Lewin, Mr Dashwood, and 
Mr Anderson, in the language of 
Bengal. 

“ ‘The eminent proficiency attained 
by Mr Ainslie, in two languages, has 
been acquired in nine months. He was 
admitted to the college in October 
18to. 

“* Messrs. Sutherland, Traill, Hut- 
chinson, and Anderson, were admitted 
at the sill later period of December 
ISl0. The admission of Mr Dash- 
wood was also no longer since than 
September 1810. Mr Sutherland, 
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besides his eminence in Hindoostanee, 
has obtained such proficiency in the 
Bengalee and Persian languages, as 
to be placed by the examiners in the 
second class of cach of those lan. 
guages. Messrs. Traill and Hut. 
chinson, in addition to their high 
proficiency in Hindoostanee, are clas. 
sed, the former in the second class of 
Persian; the latter in the second class 
of Bengalee, and third of Persian, 
Messrs. Dashwood and Anderson, to 
their eminence in the language of 
Bengal, have added such proficiency 
in Persian and Hindoostanee, as intit- 
led them to a place in the second class 
of each of those languages. The 
distinguished merits of the whole of 
these gentlemen, for high, various, 
and rapid proficiency in the prescribed 
Studies of the college, are so conspl- 
cuous, as to require only this general 
notice. Nor should it lessen their 
just claim to the tribute of applause, 
due for uniform meritorious conduct, 
evinced by diligent and zealous ap- 
plication,that they brought with them, 
as the basis of their late acquirements, 
the fruits of their former assidutty, 
either at the college of Hertford, or 
on their passage to India. On the 
contrary, the superstructure which 
they have raised upon such a founda- 
tion is equally honourable to them 
selves, and beneficial to the public; 
and I am happy to mention, as well to 
the credit of Messrs. Sutherland, 
Trail, and Hutchinson, as in the hope 
of their example being followed 
others, that I understand, they availe 
themselves of the aid of Lieutenant 
Roebuck, Mr Gilchrist’s able coadjt- 
tor in the second edition of his Hin- 
doostanee Dictionary, to pursue their 
study of that language on their ped 
to Bengal, Were such opportuni 
taken, whenever they occur, and t 

rudiments of oriental learning obtain 
ed at Hertford, improved as far as 
circumstances admit during the unec 
cupied time of a voyage to Indi, 
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the junior servants of the company 
bringing with them, not only an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the Asiatic 
languages, but such a degree of profi- 
ciency in them, as, with the favourable 
means of local instruction aftorded by 
the college of Fort William, must 
render a short period of study in it 
sufficient to complete their qualifica- 
tion for the public service. 

** In addition to those already men- 
tioned, I am happy to notice in the 
list of students, reported qualified to 
leave the college, the names of four 
other gentlemen, whose collegiate stu- 
dies have been of short duration. Mr 
Fendall, who was admitted in Decem- 
ber last, has obtained a competent 
knowledge of the Persian, Hindoosta- 
nee, and Bengalee languages, such as 
entitled him to be placed by the ex- 
aminers in the second class of each of 
these languages. Mr Pringle, who 
entered the college in the same month, 
has obtained a place in the second class 
of Hindoostanee and Bengalee. And 
Messrs. Yonge and Pares, who were 
admitted in October last, are both in- 
Cluded in the second class of Persian 
and Hindoostanee, These instances of 
early proficiency, with those before 
mentioned, prove the increasing utility 
of the oriental instruction given at 
Hertford, in aiding and promoting the 
objects of the institution at this presi- 
dency: and although, I understand, 
the effects have been most obvious in 
the Persian and Bengalee languages, 
it is the opinion of the Hindoostanee 
professor, that the study of that lan- 
guage has, in many instances, been fa- 
cilitated by the acquirements of the 
student in other Asiatic languages. 

““In concluding what I[ have to 
say respecting the gentlemen about to 
leave the college, I must not omit an 
officer of the Madras establishment, 
who having visited Caleutta for the 


recovery of his he and wishing to 

improve the opportunity of prosecut- 

ing his studies in the Persian and A- 

tabic languages, applied for, and ob- 
Nov. 1812, 


G 


tained permission to attend the lec- 
tures of the college. Lieutenant 
Young’s limited residence in Bengal 
has confined his attendance to the 
short period of six weeks; but the 
profitable manner in which he has em- 
ployed this time, is evinced by his 
holding the third place in the second 
class ot Persian, at the late examina- 
tion. I come next to the students 
who remain for the present in the co!- 
lege, and of these, Mr Lewin, who 
has obtained a degree of honour for 
his high proficiency in the Bengal 
language, is entitled to particular no- 
tice. ‘Lhe professor of that language, 
in his report of the last term, after 
bearing testimony to the general dili- 
gence of the gentlemen composing his 
first and second classes, adds, * A- 
mong these Mr Lewin has distin- 
guished himselt, by having translated 
a considerable part of Lelemachus into 
the Bengalee language.” _[ncompe- 
tent as I am to judge of the difhculty 
ot this work, I cannot but deem the 
above report highly creditable to Mr 
Lewin ; and though his not having ob- 
tained adequate proficiency ma second 
language, has, under an impartial od- 
herence to the rule before noticed, 
prevented his immediate release trom 
the college, I am happy to observe 
his name at the head of 11 students, 
whom the college council have report- 
ed qualified in one language, and so 
far advanced in another as to warrant 
the belief, that a short period of study 
will complete their qualification m a 
second language ; on which grounds 
it is recommended, ‘ that they be per- 
mitted to quit the college at any tu- 
ture quarterly examination, when thew 
may be duly qualified to enter upon 
the public services by their proficien- 
cy in two languages.”? This measure, 
though it involves some deviation 
from the usual practice, being consis- 
tent with the general rule enacted by 
section 12, regulation 3, 15907, that 
‘the future continpance of students 
in the college shall be regulated by 
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their proficiency ;” and also appearing 
to be expedient under the circumstan- 
ces stated by the council of the col- 
lege, 1 have determined, in concur- 
rence with the judgment of the other 
members of the government on the 
spot, to sanction the adoption of it; 
Subject to the future approbation of 
the patron and visitor; with whom it 
rests, in pursuance of the rule above 
menitoned, * to determine, from the 
reports of proficiency made to him 
after the public examinations, what 
students may be permitted to quit the 
college, as having completed the pre- 
scribed course of study.’? It may be 
expected that the prospect of early 
emancipation, thus held out to those 
who have already attained one lan- 
guage, will stimulate their utmost 
diligence and exertion in acquiring 
another; and whilst their own credit 
is raised by quick proticiency in pro- 
portion to their time of study, their 
dabours will be gained io the service 
for which they are destined, some 
months sooner than if they had 
been kept from it to the end of ano- 
ther year. It must be remarked, 
however, that an option only is pro- 
posed to be given, of leaving the col- 
eve, when qualified by a competent 
Knowledge of two languages; without 
imposing the necessity of quitting it 
upon any student, who, from a praise- 
worthy destre of excellence, or from 
a wish to obtain the honourable dis- 
tinction of superior proficiency at the 
annual examinations, mav prefer to 
remain attached to the college wll the 
expiration of the ensuing year. Such 
instances of peculiar merit have on 
former occasions received appropriate 
notice from this chair; and cannot 
fail of being always distinguished by 
the highest approbation. 

“ Before I conclude, I must ex- 
press the particular satis‘action which 
I feel, in not having received from 
the college council the report of a 
single instance of irregularity among 
the students; and although, in the 


general statement of debts contracted 
by them, I am concerned to observe 
a considerable amount, in some in. 
stances, they appear to be chietly those 
of students who have shewn the same 
Inattent! to their studies as their 
expences ; and have consequently been 
detained in the college beyond the 
customary period. Such detention can- 
not be admitted as any excuse forthe 
contraction of debt, on the contrary, 
with reference to the cause of it, in the 
student’s own conduct, it must be con- 
sidered an aggravation of demerit. 

The information I have received 
from the council of the college, of 
the general conduct of the professors 
and officers of the institution, calls 
upon me to declare my entire satisfac- 
tion with their attention, zeal, and 
able discharge of their respective da- 
ties. Mr Hunter, the scerctary of 
the college council, and one of the 
examiners, being absent on the public 
service, his place has been supplied, 
with not less diligence than ability, 
by Lieutenant Galloway, mentioned 
in the visitor’s discourse of last year, 
as versed in the Arabic language, 
and employed in the translation of @ 
celebrated treatise of Mohummudan 
law. Lieutenant Roebuck, of the 
Madras establishment, who has been 
already noticed as the juint editor 0: 
tle Hindoostanee Dictionary, and 
who is now engaged in publishing aq 
English and Hindoostanee Dictionary 
of the technical terms used in navige- 
tion, compiled during his passage from 
England to Bengal, has also acted, In 
the absence of Lieutenant Lockett, 
as assistant secretary to the college 
council, and as one of the examiners, 
in both of which situations his assidul- 
ty and zealous application of talents 
aid knowledge, have entitled him to 
the fullest commendation. g 

*“ The learned professors of the 
college have distinguished themselves 
as usual, in the past year, by ee 
ing, or promoting, works of literature 
and utility, ia the languages poe 
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tively taught by them. I willnot de- 
tain you by an enumeration of such 
works, or of other literary undertakings 
and publications, under the patronage 
of the college and the government, 
since the period of the last disputation. 
But a list of them, which | possess, 
will be delivered to the secretary of 
the college council, for the purpose of 
being printed, as has been customary, 
with the report of this day’s solemni- 
ties, for general information.” 


Catalogue of literary works, the publication 
of which has been encouraged by govern- 
ment, at the recommendation of the coun- 
cil of the college of Fort William, since 
— of the disputation held in 


_1.—An Arabic Miscellany, com- 
piled by Shekh Ahmud, a learned 
native of Yemen, and now attached to 
the college. This work is partly com- 
posed of selections, in prose and verse, 
from various authors in the Arabic 
language ; and partly of original 
pieces by the editor, who is himself a 
poet.—-It is now in the press, and will 
be a valuable class-book for students 
of Arabic in the college ; as well as 
generally useful in facilitating the 
study of the language. 

_2.—The Soorah, an esteemed Ara- 
bic dictionary, with the significations 
in Persian, An edition of this popu- 
Jar work, which has been rendered in- 
to Persian from the Seah, and is in 
nore general use than its Arabic ori- 
ginal, or the Kamoos, has been under- 
taken by Moulavee Shookr Oollah, 
with the aid of other learned natives; 
and if correctly printed, will be an im- 
portant acquisition to Arabian and 
Persian literature. It is calculated 
to occupy one thousand four hundred 
uarto pages. 

_ 3.—The Noojoom ool Foorkan, an 
index to the Koran, similar to the In- 
dex Verborum, annexed to the edi- 
tions of the classics in unum Delfhini. 
Mustafa Khan, an Afghan, 1s the 
suthor of this work ; and Moulavee 
Neamut Asuruf the editor. Jt must 
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be very useful, not only to those who 
read the Koran, and books of the 
Mohummudan religion. and law, im- 
mediately connected with it; but to 
readers of Arabic in general ; by en- 
abling them to refer to the texts 
which sare constantly cited from the 
Koran. 

4.—The Kholasut ool Hisab, an 
Arabic treatise on arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and geometry, with a Persian 
commentary. ‘The original treatise, 
which is held in high estimauon, and 
exhibits a complete view of the state 
of the sciences, on which it treats, 
among the Arabs, was composed by 
Shekh Buhaood Deen. ‘The Persian 
comment, which includes a transla- 
tion of the original, was written by 
the late Moulavee Roshun Alee, 
whilst attached to the Arabic depart- 
ment of the college; and Moulavee 
Jan Alce the present head moulavee 
in that department is associated with 
Tarnee Churn, in editing the work ; 
which, it may, therefore, be expected, 
will be correctly printed. 

5. The Sekunder-nameh of Neza- 
mi, a celebrated Persian poem, on the 
subject of the heroic achievements of 
Alexander the Great; with a com- 
mentary. ‘his work is edited by 
Budar Alce and Hoosein Alee, moon- 
shies of the college, well qualified to 
superintend the publication ; and the 
edition of the commentary to the ort- 
ginal poem, which 1s in many places 
obscure, will be useful, not only in il- 
lustrating the particular work towhich 
it is annexed, but in explaining the fig- 
ures used by Persian poets in general. 

6. ‘The Sidhanta Cannaai, a system 
of Sanscrit grammar, and esteemed ta 
be one of the best treatises, in eluci- 
dation of the grammatical principles 
of that ancient and difficult language. 
It is edited by Babooram Pundit, 
proprietor and conductor of the San- 
scrit press. 

7. ‘Tbe poetical works of Meer 
Tukkee, in the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage; edited by ‘Lurnee Churn, 
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head moooshee in the Hindoostanee 
department of the college; Meerza 
Kazim Alee Jewan, and Gholam 
Akbur, also attached to that establish- 
ment, under the inspection of Captain 
‘Taylor, the Hindoostanee professor. 


~ Meer Mohummud Tukkee, the au- 


thor, was a native of Agra, but edu- 
cated at Delhi, and afterwards resided 
at Locknow, where he died a short 
time ago. His works consist of epic 
pocms, odes, and other poetical pieces, 
composed chiefly in the Oordoo, or 
Hindoostanee language. The whole 
of these will be included in the pro- 
posed edition of his Hindoostanee 
poems, but not his compositions in the 
Persian language, which are few and 
of less celebrity. Meer Tukkee is 
generally allowed to hold the second 
place in the order of Hindoostanee 
poets, and by some, his epic poetry is 
judged to rival, if not excel, that of 
Souda. 

8. A collection of oriental pro- 
verbs, by Dr William Hunter, secre- 
tary and examiner to the college. In 
a course of reading and oral inquiry, 
for the purpose of completing his 
Fiindoostanee and English dictionary, 
Dr Hunter coliected a number of 
proverbs in the Arabic, Persian, Hin- 
doostanee, and Punjabee languages ; 
finding in them allusions to manners 
and customs, which have not been 
explained in any bock vet published, 
and are not generally known. It ap- 
peared to him that a publication of 
the proverbs collected by him, with 
sucli illustrations as might be requsite 
to shew their origin, or application, 
would promote the cause of oriental 
literature, and at the same time throw 
light on the genius and sentiments of 
the people whose proverbial sayings 
are exhibited. In this view, the 
compilation, which, it is calculated, 
will fll above seven hundred octavo 
pages, cannot fail of being interest- 
mg; and an able execution of the 
work may be expected from the ta- 


lents and learned knowledge of the 
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compiler. In his absence, the publi. 
cation Is superintended by Lieutenant 
Roebuck, hereafter mentioned, whose 
researches have, also, contributed 
largely to the collection. 

9. An English and Hindoostanee 
Dictionary of technical terms and 
phrases used in navigation ; particu. 
larly in use among the Lascars, and 
other native seamen of India, in work- 
ing a ship; comprising also the names 
given by them to the different parts 
of a vessel, and its appurtenances; 
with a collection of the usual words 
of command, and a grammar of the 
dialect to which the dictionary re- 
lates: by Lieutenant Roebuck, of 
the Madras establishment, at present 
acting as assistant secretary,_and one 
of the examiners of the college 
Fort William. This work, which 
was originally suggested and com- 
menced by Dr Borthwick Gilchrist, 
was prosecuted by Licutenant Roe- 
buck, on his voyage frem England to 
Bengal, and has been revised and f 
nished since his arrival in India, with 
the aid of experienced serangs, and 
other competent persons, from differ 
ent ports. It is intended for the ust 
of European mariners, im all ships 
wherein Asiatic seamen are employ- 
ed ; and cannot fail of proving highly 
useful to the officers of the regular 
Indiamen, and the extra ships of the 
company ; as well as to those eng 
ged in the trade from port to port 
India, or in the pilot vessels, or other 
service of the country. 

10. An Oorya and English vom 
bulary, by Mohun Pershad ‘Takoor, 
native librarian to the college, = 
author of a Bengalee and English "be 
cabulary, already published. r 
Oorya language is the vernacular = 
lect of the province of Orissa 5 4° bes 
no dictionary or vocabulary of od o 
been yet printed, the present W0 
will be of considerable utility. |" 
compiler is well qualified for his or 
dertaking, being a good 
scholar ; besides his knowledge © 
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veral other languages, Asiatic and 
European. 


The following works mentioned in the 
discourse of the visitor of the public 
disputation of 1810, have been since 
completed and printed. 


1. The second volume of a gram- 
mar of the Persian language, by M. 
Lumsden, Esq. L. L. D. professor of 
the Arabic and Persian languages in 
ihe college of Fort William. 

‘The whole of this valuable work, 
comprising the most copious grammar 
extant of the Persian language, a con- 
siderable portion of the elements of 
/\cabic inflexion, and observations on 
tue structure of both languages, con- 
sidered with reference to the princi- 
pics of general grammar, is now print- 
cd, (though not yet published,) and 
cannot fail of securing to its author 
that celebrity as an oriental scholar 
and grammarian, to which his talents, 
learning, and industry so justly enti- 
tle him.’ 

2. The first volume of the Muka- 
mat-i Hureeri has been published, 
and the second volume is in course of 
publication, under the inspection of 
the Arabic professor, by Moulavee 
Allah Dad, and Jan Alece, attached 
to the Arabic and Persian depart- 
ments of the college, with a glossary, 
which will be highly useful in eluci- 
dating the difficult passages of this 
work, as well as of other Arabian au- 
thors, 

3. Persian Selections, in six vo- 
lumes, for the use of students of the 
Persian language. ‘his work has 
been completed by Moulavies Allah 
Dad and Kurram Hoosein, under the 
inspection of the Persian professor. 
It is intended to be a class-book for 
Persian students in the college of 
Fort William ; and being selected 
from works progressive in point of dif- 
ficulty,is well calculated for improve- 
ment in that language. 

_ 4. The Persian Hidayah, or a Per- 
stan Version of that celebrated com- 


$538 
mentary on the Mohummudan law, 
oft which an English translation was 
formerly published by Captain Ha- 
milton ; with a translation, also, in the 
Persian language of the Sirajeeyah, 
on the Moo:ulman law of inhertance, 
well known by the Engtish version of 
Sir W. Jones. Both these works are 
edited by Moulavee Mohummud fa- 
shed, one of the law otlicers of the 
courts of Sudder Dewanny and Niza- 
mut Adawluts, end are now complet- 
ed, and published in four volumes, 
From the known talents and qualifi- 
cations of the editor, who has revised 
the translation of the Hidayah, and 
himself translated the Sitajeeyah, 
there can be no question of the able 
execution, and consequent utility of 
this edition. 

5. Mr H. Colebrook’s translation 
from the Sanscrit of two authoritative 
treatises on the Hindoo law of inheri- 
tance, the Daya Bhaga and Mitac 
shara, has been published, with anno- 
tations by the learned translator ; and 
from the high estimation in which 
these works are held, the former in 
Bengal, the latter throughout India, 
must be deemed a most valuable ac- 
cession to the means of knowing and 
administering the Hindoo law of suc- 
cession. 


6. Grammatical Rules of theOordoo 


language, in Hindoostance verse, by 
Moulavee Umanut Oollah, lately at- 
tached to the college. 

‘This, and the works hereafter men- 
tioned, were described in the last dis- 
course of the visitor. 

7. The Lutaifi Hindee, a collee- 
tion of humorous stories and anee- 
dotes, in the Hindoostanee and Hind- 
vee languages, and in the Persian and 
Nagrce characters, with a vocabulary 
of the principal works in Hindoo- 
stanee and English, by Shree Laloo 
Lal Kub, bhakha moonshee in the col- 
lege, with the aid of Lieut. Lockett, as- 
sistant secretary to the college council, 
and one of the public examiners, 


s. A translation from Arabic into 
Hin- 
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Hindoostanee, of part of the Ikhwan 
oos Suta, a moral and philosophical 
table, of great celebrity in the origin- 
al, by Moulavee ‘Turab Alec, and o- 
thers, under the inspection of Captain 
‘Taylor, Hindoostanee professor of the 
college, and Lieutenant Lockett. 

9. Phe Ramayun of ‘Pulsi Das, in 
the Purbi, or dialect spoken to the 
eastward of Dell, from the Sanscrit 
press of Babooram Pundit. 

10. Grammatical principles of the 
Brij Bhakka, or dialect of Brij, com- 
prising Muttra, Bindrabum and the 
adjacent territory, as far as Gwalior, 
with an English translation, by Shree 
Laloo Lal Kub, the bhakha moonshee 
before mentioned, assisted by Cap- 
tain Taylor, professor of the Hindoo- 
stance language, to whom Is Inscribed 
this attempt to facilitate the study of 
one of the Indian dialects, considered 
to form a principal part of the basis of 
that language. 

A third volume of the Ramayuna 
of Valieeki, in the original Sanscrit, 
with a prose translation and explana- 
tory .otes, by Mr Carey and Mr 
Marshman, has also been published 
since the date of the last disputation. 

A dictionary of the Vernacular dia- 
lect of Bengal, which was mention- 
ed in the visitor’s last discourse, as un- 
dertaken by the professor of the San- 
scrit and Bengalee languages, is now 
in the Serampore press; but from the 
extent of the work, and labour em- 
ployed in tracing the etymologies, 
with a view to its more perfect exe- 
culion, a considerable time will yet 
be required for the completion of it. 

It may be added, that the conduc- 
tors of the mission press at Serampore, 
who have distinguished themselves by 
prmting numerous works, in various 
Asiatic languages, have recently cast 
founts of types for the Gooroomookee 
Naguree character, used by the Sikhs 
in the Punjab ; as well as for the Te- 
linga character ; and that they have 
also succeeded in casting metallic 
types for the Chinese language. 


It may be further mentioned, in 
concluding this report on the subject 
of oriental literature, and particularly 
the advancement of it by the college 
of Fort William, that the library of 
this institution has been enriched by 
several valuable manuscripts, Persian 
and Arabic, and that measures have 
been taken, with the sanction of g0- 
vernment, for rendering it, as oppor- 
tunities offer, the public repository of 
scarce and useful books, in all the 
languages of Asia. 


View of the State of Literature and 
Literary Societies in PoRTUGAL. 


From Halliday’s present State of Portugal. 
Svo. Clarke. Edinburgh 1812. 


L_TTERATURE was at’ a much lower 
ebb in Portugal some years ago 
than at present, and the sciences cer- 
tainly owe a great deal to the Mar- 
quis of Pombal. Previous to his time, 
an author had to submit his works, both 
before and after they were printed, 
to the examination and censure of a 
great number of tribunals ; and, what 
was still worse, these tribunals were 
almost all connected with the Inqul- 
sition, and composed of clergymen. 
Pombal conferred the office of censor 
upon a Board, which included some 
of the lay members of the govern- 
ment, and which was called “ The 
Royal Board for the general examin 
tion and censure of Books,” and eve- 
ry work, when printed, bore on the 
title-page, that it was published with 
the permission of that Board. This 
Board, however, has been set aside, 
and the office of censor is now pel 
formed by the Board of Privy Coun- 
cil, “ Meza de disembargo do Pago ; 
and the only real difficulty in publish- 
ing books is the want of purchasers, 
that is, if they relate to the arts 4 
sciences, or history ; politics, of coursts 
are out of the question. 
For many years past, the gover 
ment bas given cvery possible encours 
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ragement to scientific pursuits, and 
‘the principal works of philosophy, na- 
tural history, chemistry, rural econo- 
my, &c. which have been published 
during the last century, have been 
translated into Portuguese at the ex- 
pense of the state; and young men 
have been sent to the different Uni- 
versitics on the Continent, and in 
Great Britain, to acquire a know- 
ledge of the sciences taught at these 
schools, 

Only two newspapers are publish- 
edin Lisbon at present, the “ Ga- 
zette,”? a daily paper, and the “ Tele- 


eraph,” which is published three 


times a-week. The Gazette con- 
tams very tew observations beyond 
the dry detail of passing events ; but 
the Telegraph is written with great 
spirit. & weekly paper, called the 
“ Minerva Lusitana,”? was published 
for some time at Coimbra, but it is now 
discontinued. When I left Lisbon in 
May last, the first number of the Coim- 
bra Review, a monthly publication, 
liad just come out. One of the French 
papers published in London, the 
** Courier de Londres,” was translated 
nito Portuguese, and re-published at 
Lisbon ; but as it was found to inter- 
fere withthe profits of the Gazette, it 
has been prohibited. 

There are several very extensive 
booksellers? shops in Lisbon, where 
most of the continental works may 
be met with, up to 1807 ; and at the 
University-Press of Coimbra, some 
Works have been printed in a very 
superior manner. ‘The Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences has a very good 
Printing-office, and there are two or 
three private printing-offices in Lis- 
bon by no means bad. ‘The paper 
used in works of any consequence is 
Chiefly foreign, and principally from 
England or Holland, as the little 
Whic' iy manufactured in the country 
Is extremely bad-coloured and coarse. 
“At paper is a considerable 
@rele of export from this country to 
Portugal, and ia tue best printing-of- 


fices, the types are English. A great 
number of pamphlets are daily issu- 
ing from the press in Lisbon, chietiy 
invectives against the French, and re- 
specting Scbastianism 5 some beauti- 
ful detached poems make their ap- 
pearance occasionaily 3 but no work 
of any importance, if we exceptGaMa, 
or, the Discovery of India, an epic 
poem, and the History of the French 
Invasion, bave been published since 
the commencement of the present 
war. Within the last twenty years, 
several very valuable papers have 
been published by the Academy of 
Sciences, and many of the Classics, 
and ancient works connected with the 
history and antiquities of Portugal, 
have been re-printed at the Univer- 
sity-Press in Coimbra. At present, 
a very splendid edition of the “ Flora 
Lusitana,” with coloured plates, is 
publishing in that city. The collec- 
tion of unpublished books relating to 
the history of Portugal, published 
by the Royal Academy, contains 
many valuable documents of great 
importance to the historian ; and the 
* Vestiges of the Arabic Language in 
Portugal,” by Friar John de Souza, ts 
a work of great interest to those who 
are fond of Oriental literature. Eve- 
rv work of truc merit is sure to meet 
with a powerful patron in his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent; and 
from the catalogue of books publish- 
ed at Rio de Janeiro, both original 
and translations, which I have seen, 
it is evident that literary pursuits are 
not neglected in the New World. ‘The 
most valuable of the English medica} 
works have been translated into Por- 
tuguese, particularly the works of 
Darwin, Cullen, Brown, &c.; and 
Hamilton on Purgatives, and Dun- 
can’s Dispensary, are now, J believe, 
in the press. Cullen’s Nosolovy 
forms the text-book in the University 
of Coimbra. 

Among literary establishments, the 
ancient University of Coimbra cer- 
tainly holds the first rank. It was 
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established by King Dennis at Lisbon 
in 129], but transterred to Coimbra 
in 1308, where it has remained, with 
an exception of fifty-six years that it 
was removed to Lisbon, in the reigns 
of Don Ferdinand and John I, and 
where it flourished under the auspi- 
ces of the great Prince Henry. John 
III. who enlarged and regulated this 
University, established it in its pre- 
sent situation at Coimbra, and men 
of eminence in the arts and sciences 
were invited from every nation in 
Europe, to become Professors in that 
school ; and we find many of the most 
distinguished scholars of the 15th cen- 
tury teachers at Coimbra in this 
King’s reign. In the reign of Joseph I. 
its regulations were altered and en- 
larged. 

The principal officers of the Uni- 
versity are, the Reformer, who has 
the direction of all matters connected 
with the institution ; the Rector, or, 
in his absence, the Vice-Rector, who 
presides in the College of Deans; and 
the Chancellor, the principal superin- 
tendant in matters of learning, and 


who confers all academical honours, 


and presides at the examinations cf 
the students. Each Faculty is repre- 
sented Jn the Council of the Univer- 
sity by its Dean, and all transactions 
relating to money and property are 
managed by a Board of three Depu- 
ties chosen by the University, with 
the Treasurer, and Clerk. There 
are six Faculties, viz. Theology, Can- 
en Law, Jurisprudence, Medicine, 
Mathematics, and Philosophy, and 
degrees are given in each of these 
Faculties. The Professors are called 
“ Lentes,”’ as Professor, in Portu- 
guese, signifies only a teacher or 
schoolmaster ; and there are substitute 
Professors and demonstrators, in addi- 
tion to the regular Professors of the 
University. The lectures and exa- 
minations are all in Portuguese; the 
terms are the same as in our English 
Universities, and the lectures are free 


te all students. Bachelors and Mas- 


ters degrees are the most common, as 
few take the degree of Doctor in any 
of the Faculties, unless they have a 
prospect of becoming a Professor in 
the University. ‘here is a fine Mp- 
seum of natural history belonging to 
the University, but the most valuable 
articles have been packed up, and 
sent to Lisbon. The collection of 
philosophical instruments is good, and 
well arranged. ‘The library is by no 
means so extensive as many in private 
convents, but contains most of the 
modern publications. ‘The botanic 
garden is small, but is well arranged, 
and contains a very extensive collec- 
lection of exotic, as well as indigenous 
plants. Botany and mineralogy have 
been much studied in Portugal, but 
the country is more favourable to the 
former than to the latter. 

At Coimbra, the student of medi- 
cine has to serve a long apprentice- 
ship at the University before he can 
graduate. During the first year, he 
must attend the Greek and Latin 
classes, and the lectures on arithme- 
tic, geometry, trigonometry, and na- 
tural history. If approved at the 
public examinations, he is allowed the 
second year to attend the lectures on 
algebra, the application of algebra to 
geometry, integral and differential 
fluxions, and general and particular 
physics. In the third year, he is ob- 
liged to attend chemistry, botany, and 
agriculture ; and if approved at the 
public examinations, he is permit 
to commence the study of medicine. 
In the first year of his medical stu- 
dies, and fourth of his University 
course, he attends the lectures on aD 
atomy, surgery, and midwifery. In 
the second year, he studies phys! 
gy and pathology ; in the third, m* 
teria medica and pharmacy; 1 of 
fourth, nosology and the theory ° 
physic ; and in the fifth of his medl- 
cal course, and eighth of attendance 
at the University, he attends the lec 
tures on the practice of physic : 


the last three years, he is also obliged 
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to attend the hospital and clinical lec- 
tures ; but this long course is only ne- 
cessary for the student to take a Doc- 
tor’s degree, which is very expensive, 
The greater part of the physicians in 
Portugal, therefore, are only Bache- 
lors, who are licensed to practice by 
the University and Board of Health. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Lisbon deserves next to be mention- 
ed. It was founded by her present 
Majesty, and has done much for the 
advancement of science. The me- 
moirs published by this Society are, 
many of them, interesting and well 
written, and many of the prize essays 
deserve to be more generally known. 
Lord Wellington was lately made an 
honorary member, and the Society 
have offered a sum of money for the 
best Essay on his Lordship’s campaigns 
inthat country, The acting mem- 
bers are divided into three classes, 
viz. Natural history, mathematics, and 
Literature ; but the Academy consists 
of the honorary and foreign members, 
veteran members, and corresponding 
members, as well 2s of the acting 
members, 

The College of the Nobles, found- 
ed in 1761, was, previous to the war, 
@ most excellent institution, as in it 
the young nobility were brought up 
and educated under proper masters ; 
but its halls are now deserted, and 
we is made a barrack for a 
regiment of militia. There is an a- 
cademy for the instruction of the 
youths destined for the sea-service, 
and another for the artillery and en- 
gincer corps ; and public teachers are 
Maintained by government in every 
Part of the kingdom, for the instruc- 
tion of youth ; but, as is well observ- 
ed by a German traveller in that 
country, “ there is no want of means; 
the defect is in the choice of them, 
the Tequisite taste for knowledge not 
having yet been found, and nobod 
Knowing how to impart it,” 


Nov. 1812, 
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REVIEW. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy ; being 
heads of Lectures delivered in the 
University of Epixpurcu. By 
John Playfair, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, &c. &c. 8vo. Con- 
stable and Co. 


HE éepth of Mr Playfair’s know- 

ledge in the science to which he 
has devoted himself, and his capacity 
of agreeably communicating itstruths, 
are too generally known to require 
any observation, ‘They are such as 
must, doubtless, render acceptable 
any communication which he may 
make to the world on the subject of 
them. The present work scems to 
be chiefly composed for the purpose 
of rendering his academical instruc- 
tions more easily comprchended and 
retained, ‘They are, however, so co- 
pious, as to be sufficient to convey, to 
persons who have bestowed any pre- 
viov : study upon these subjects, a 
very complete view of the Professor’s 
system and principles. 

‘There is scarcely, perhaps, in aca- 
demical labour, any task so hard as 
that of comprehending, within the li- 
mits of a single course, the vast va- 
riety of subjects comprehended under 
the appellation of Natural Philosophy. 
It is less, indeed, 2 science, than an 
assemblage of sciences, each capable 
in itself of furnishing room for a se- 
ries of lectures. ‘The present volume, 
tho’ of considerable magnitude, con- 
tains the outlines of only part of the 
system. ‘The following passage gives 
a perspicuous view of the nature al 
object of the different branches now 


treated of. 


© When bodies are free to obey the 
impulses communicated to them, the 
science which treats of their motton 
is called DYNAMICS. 


«‘ Dynamics is the most elementary 


branch of the doctrine of sansa 
an 
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es fie E and the most general in its princi- — according as the fluids are income 
me ge ples. pressible like water, or elastic, like 
om he there 1s here no question con- air. 
q Vie cerning the figure of the moving . 

i bodies, we-may abstract entirely In this classification, Mr Playfair, 


from the consideration of it, and we presume, has, as is perhaps proper 


application of the doctrine of forces to 
the different forms of matter, are so 
very nearly allied, that it would seem 
more systematic to class them under 


bie: treat of the bodies as if their mat- in teaching the science, followed the 
is | ter were concentrated in mere phy- received system, rather than one of | 
| ie sical points. The term Dynamics his own formation. For our parts, 
fb a signifies literally the doctrine vf we can scarcely avoid thinking that 
f a frower, power or force being known _ there is, at the present day, a propen- 
Pie to us only as the cause of motion, sity to carry the subdivision of these 
Be. and measured by the motion it pro- sciences to excess. Ali those above 
duces. enumerated, consisting merely in the 


*¢ When bodies, whether by exter- 
nal circumstances, or by their con- 
nection with one another, are not left 
at liberty to obey the impulses given, 


ct 
; 


some general head. Again, Hydro- 
ih pak: the principles of dynamics must re- . d Hydraulics. A 
ceive a certain medification before ane Aerostatics, 
and Pneumatics, really appear to us 
they can be applied to them. The 
. to be different parts of one science; 
science of dynamics, thus modified, is 
since they relate to the same substance; 
and Rest, produced by the balancing 
“* According to this distinction, the of opposite powers, may fairly be cen- 
eat motion of a body falling freely to ‘sidered as a modification of the prin. ff 
tba the ground belongs to Dynamics; ciple of motion. 
hi st the motion of the same body de- It might not perhaps suit the taste 
| a scending on an inclined plane be- of many of our readers were we to 
longs:to Mechanics, &c. make copious extracts from the more 


“‘ The doctrine of Machines belongs abstruse parts of this volume. We 
to mechanics; forinevery machine, shall draw them, therefore, from pas 
the connection of the paris prevents sages which relate to a subject very 
them from immediately obeying generally interesting—the phenome- 
the impulses received. na of meteorology, which are treated 


. . of under the head of pneumatics. The 
“ ‘When the bodies to which mo- following is Mr Pls teas theory 0 


=. 


i tion is communicated are fluid, ano- the subj f the wind 
‘i ther modification of the principles of '7® SUPJect oF the wines. t 
dynamics takes place, which consti- is ‘The veincival cause of those is 
“In each of these three sciences, of Winds, is the disturbance of the ff 
Pe af - there are cases in which the forces equilibrium of the atmosphere by the . 2 
conceived to act balance one ano- unequal distribution of heat. 
t ther, and produce, not motion, but 
rest. These cases in dynamics and “ In order that an equilibrium may 
mechanics constitute a particular take place in an elastic fluid, 
mee BIE branch, to which the name of sta- cumfused about a solid, te whichit h 
eh Sint et tics has been given. The similar gravitates, every level stratum © 1 
rid cases in fluids form the branch of the fluid, that is, every stratum, 9 
thie hydrodynamics, called hydrostatics. which, when continued round, cuts te 

a) Hydrodynamics is also subdivided, the directions of gravity everywhere 
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at right angles, should be of the 

_ same density, and, therefore, of the 

‘ same temperature. As this is not 
the case, the equilibrium of the at- 
mosphere is inconsistent with the 
actual distribution of heat on the 
earth’s surface. 


“ The general tendency, in such cir- 
cumstances, is for the heavier co- 
lumns to displace the lighter, and 
for the air at the surface to move 
from the Poles toward the Equa- 
tor. ‘The only supply for the air 
thus constantly abstracted from the 
higher latitudes, must be produced 
by a counter-current in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, carrying 
back the air from the Equator to- 
ward the Poles, ‘The quantity of 
air transported by these opposite 
currents, is so nearly equal, that the 
average weight of the air, as mea- 
sured by the barometer, is the same 
in all places of the earth. 


If the surface of the earth were 
wholly covered with water, so that 
there was no part of it more dispo- 
sed than another to obstruct the mo- 
tion of the air, or that had a great- 
er capacity than another, of acqui- 
ring or communicating heat, the 
air would probably circulate conti- 
nually in this manner from the 
Poles to the Equator, and back a- 
gain, without any irregularity what- 
soever. 


** In consequence of the rotation of 
the earth on its axis, another motion 
is combined with that of the currents 
just described. ‘The air, which is 
constantly moving from points where 
the earth’s motion on its axis is slow- 
er, to those where it is quicker, cannot 
haveprecisely the same motion eastward 
with the part of the surface over which 
it Is passing, and therefore must, rela- 
tively to that surface, describe a curve 
having its convexity turned to the east. 

he two currents, therefore, from the 
Opposite hemispheres, when they meet 
toward the middle of the earth, have 


each acquired an apparent motion 
westward; and as their opposite mo- 
tions from south and north must des- 
troy one another, nothing will remain 
but this motion, by which they will 
go on together, and form a wind 
blowing directly from the east. 


“ This is the cause of the Trade 
Wind, which (with certain excep- 
tions) blows continually between 
the Tropics, or rather between 309 
on the one side of the Equator, and 
50° on the other. 


“The Trade Wind declines some- 
what from due east toward the 
parallel to which the sun is vertical 
at different seasons of the year. 
As the sun approaches the south- 
ern tropic, the Trade Wind is di- 
rected somewhat to the south ; and 
as he approaches the northern, some 
what to the north. 


“© The cause usually assigned for the 
‘Trade Wind, is the constant mo- 
tion toward the west of the spot ta 
which the sun is vertical, and where, 
of course, the rareficatien is great- 
est. This, it is supposed, draws 
along with it the air frem the east. 
This, however, is by no means sa- 
tisfactory, and it seems certain, that 
if the Trade Wind were produced 
in this way, it must have great ra- 
pidity, in place of being a gentle 
breeze, at the rate of seven or eight 
miles an hour. 

‘‘ The opinion that the Trade Wind 
is produced by the air in its mo- 
tion southward falling back toward 
the west, is mentioned, but i al 
ed by Halley. It has since been 
espoused by Franklin and La Place, 
and is, on the whole less objection- 
able than any other.” 


We agree with our author in consi- 
dering the common cause assigned for 
the trade wind as unsatisfactory. But 
with regard to his own theory, it 
would seem necessary, in order to con- 


firm it, that the currents, unless at the 
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immediate point of junction, should 
proceed either in a north-west or south- 
west direction. 

Mr Playfair proceeds to make the 
following observations on the subject 
of wind. 


“¢ Sudden and strong gales of wind 
appear almost always to arise from a 
diminution of the weight of the air in 
the tract where the wind prevails, 
and are accompanied, or preceded, by 
a fall of the barometer. 

** The sudden sinking of the barome- 
ter almost always indicates a gale 
of wind, tho’ a gale that is seme- 
times at a considerable distance.— 
When the barometer begins to rise, 
it is a symptom that the gale has 
reached its height ; and though it 
may still centinue to blow for a 
long time, it is usually with de- 
creasing violence. 


Notwithstanding these irregula- 
rities, there is in most countries a 
tendency to periodical winds, more 
or less remarkable, according to the 
steadiness of the climate. 


“¢ Even with us, where an insular si- 
tuation, with a great continent on 
one side, and a great ocean on the 
other, unites all the causes of a va- 
riable climate, then East wind u- 
sually prevails in the spring, from 
the vernal equinox to the summer 
solstice, and beyond it ; during the 
rest of the year, the Westerly 
winds prevail, tho’ not without fre- 
quent incursions of the east, by 
which eur most unpleasant weather 
is always produced. 

The L£tesian, or northerly wind, 

prevails very much in summer all 

over Europe. Pliny describes it 
as blowing regularly in Italy, for 
forty days after the summer sol- 
stice, lib. ii. cap. 47. It is part 

f the great current that carries 
the atmosphere of the higher lati- 
tudes down to the tropical re. 
gtons.” 


Mr Plavfair’s ideas as to the cause 
of rain, will also be found very deser- 
ving of attention. 


** If two portions of air, of different 
temperatures, and both saturated with 
humidity, be mixed together, a preci- 
pitation of humidity must necessarily 
take place. 

‘If, therefore, large portions of 
the atmosphere, of different tempera- 
tures, and saturated, or nearly satu- 
rated, with humidity, be driven a- 
gainst one another by contrary winds, 
the consequence must be a precipita- 
tion of humidity, or the formation o: 
clouds. 

“ The clouds thus formed, are not 
disposed equally over the whole at- 
mosphere, but occupy a peculiar re- 
gion, elevated at an average between 
two and three miles above the earth. 


“ The mixture of different portions 
of air is likely to take place most 
frequently when the two opposite 
currents already mentioned come 
in contact with another. ‘This is 
at the height of 16,000 feet and 
upwards, which agrees very well 
with the medium height of the 
clouds. 


“ The clouds thus formed, have 
their particles united into larger mas- 
ses or drops by different causes, such 
as mutual attraction of aqueous parti- 
cles, the force of the wind, or the 0- 
peration of electricity, and so fal! 
down in rain on the surface of the 
earth, 


“‘ The intimate conneetion between 
rain and the existence of different 
currents of air is evident from m*- 
ny appearances. ; 

the Trade Winds blow 
uniformly, hardly any rain falls; 
but when the monsoon changes, 
heavy falls of rain seldom fail to 
take place. 

2. In tropical climates, the 
ny season is always on the sv” 
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time also the winds are most vari- 
able, 

« 3. There are some spots of continu- 
al rain, which seem to be where 
opposite streams of air constantly 
meet one another. 

“4, here are several tracts on the 
earth’s surface, where it hardly 
ever rains. “They are usually far 
inland, and have extensive plains, 
Witheut any of those inequalities 
of surface that promote the mixture 
of air. 

5. In the midst of those deserts, 
where mountains eccur, moisture 
is precipitated, sometimes in the 
form of rain, but most frequently 
of dew, so that there are springs of 
fresh water, and great fertility pro- 
duced. 

“ ©. There is in our climate hardly 
any instance of rain without a 
change of wind, and very rarely a 
change of wind without rain in a 
greater or smaller quantity. 

‘7, ‘The lowness of the mercury in 
the barometer is a sign of rain— 
It isa certain indication of the sub- 
version of the equilibrium of the 
atmosphere, and makes it probable 
that before equilibrium ts restored, 
winds from different quarters, and 
of different temperatures, must 
come into collision with one ano- 


ther, 


The Hygrometer is an instru- 
ment intended to measure the quan- 
tity of humidity contained in the air 
atany time. The power of evapora- 


tion to produce cold has been very 


happily applied by Professor Leslie, 
to the construction of an instrument 
of this kind. 

‘¢ ‘The vapour raised up ito the air, 
is of a quantity sufficient to afford all 
the rain that falls, or to supply all the 
springs, and, of consequence, ail the 
rivers derived from them on the sur- 
face of the earth. 


“' Dr Halley shewed, that the evapo- 
ration from the sca alune is a suffi- 


cient supply for aM the waters that 
the rivers carry into it. His cal- 
culation was founded on a very 
comp!sx view ef ihe subject, and 
liable to several objections. Buf- 
fon took a more simple view of the 
matter, by selecting one of those 
lakes that sends out no stream to 
the ocean, and shewing that the 
probable evaporation from the sur- 
face of the lake is equal to all the 
water carried into it, 


“ ‘The quantity ef rain that falls in 
different places in the same year, and 
in the same place in different years, 
is extremely various; and even in the 
temperate zone runs between the ex- 
tremes of 18 and 100 inches. 


** In places not very distant from one 
another, the difference in the quan- 
tity of rain is often very great.— 
The neighbourhood of the sea on 
one hand, and mountains on the 
other, is most favourable to the pro- 
duction of rain; from the first is 
derived a humid atmosphere, and 
from the second the prevalence of 
winds of different temperatures. 

« When the rain exceeds 25 inches 
a-year, the climate is to be account- 
ed moist. In the year 1809, the 
rain that fell at Dalkeith, near 
Edinburgh, was 28.53 at Glas- 
gow 25.1; at Largs, at the mouth 
of the Clyde, 49.6 5 and at Gor- 
don Castle, on the east coast of 
Scotland, 24.5: At London, in 
the same year, 20.75 an the tpre- 
ceding year, the tall was but 18.8. 
In some places of this island, such 
as Kendal and Keswick, the ram 
amounts to G4 and 63 inches in a 
year. 


“© The region of the air in which 
the precipitation of humidity takes 
place, ts frequently one whese the 
temperature is below ircezing; the 
frozen particles then uniting, as in 
the case of melted vapour, form 
flakes of Snew, which reach the sur- 
face in that same state, when the cold 
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of freezing continues down to the 
surface, 


“ When the aqucous particles first form 
a drop, and are afterwards frozen 
in their descent, they become Hail, 
which is sometimes found crystal- 
lised with some degree of regulari- 
ty. The whiteness and opacity of 
the hail, is probably owing to the 
congelation being performed where 
the air is very rare. Professor 
Leslie has remarked, in the curi- 
ous experiments he has made on 
the production of ice by evapora- 
tion, in a receiver where the air 
was considerably rarefied, that the 
ice is More porous, and less tran- 


New Works Published in Edinburg. 


sparent, than that which is formed 
under the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere. 


New Works published in Edinburgh, 


EMARKSon the Constitution and 

procedure of the Scottish courts 
of law. By James Glassford, Esq, 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Fowling; a poem in five books, 
descriptive of Grouse, Partridge, 
Pheasant, Woodcock, Duck, and Snipe 
shooting. By the Rev. John Vincent, 
B. A. Curate of Constantine, Corn. 
wall. 2d Edition. 10s. 6d. 
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prey 
‘Of long-protracted hope and dull delay ; 
Jiid plans of bliss, the heavy hours pass on, 
Till love is wither'd, and till joy is gone. 


This gentle flame two youthful hearts 
possess’, 
‘The sweet disturber of unenvied rest: 
The prudent Dinah was the maid belov’d, 
And the kind Rupert was the swain approv'd: 
A wealthy Aunt her gentle niece sustain’d, 
He, with a father, at his desk remain’d: 
‘The youthful couple, to their vows sincere, 
Thus lov'd expectant ! year succeeding year, 
With pleasant yiews ang bopes, but not a 
Prospect near. 


poetry 

PROCRASTINATION, Rupert some comfort in his station saw, 

| But the poor Virgin liv’d in dread and awe $ 

will expire; the gay, the happy Upon her anxious looks the Widow smildy 

aed pet eed dream And bade her wait, * for she was yet a child. 

vey ; ied Will turn to scorn, indiff’rence, or esteem: She for her neighbour had a due respects 

Some favour’d pairs, in this exchange, are Nor would his son encourage or reject 

blest, And thus the pair, with expectations 

a t be Nor sigh for raptures in a state of rest: Beheld the seasons change, and change again: 

| 4)thers, ill match’d, with minds unpair’d, Meantime the Nymph her tender tales pet 
ibe: 3 At once the deed, and know no more cone Where cruel aunts impatient girls refus'd; 
tent While hers, though teazing, boasted to be 
i +} bh ¥rom joy to anguish they, in haste, deline, kind, ; 
fi i hs And with their fondness, their esteem resign; And she, resenting, to be all resign d. 
m te More luckless still their fate, who are the 


The Dame was sick, and when the Youth 
applied 
For her consent, she groan’d, and cough + 
and cried 5 
Talk’d of departing, and again her breath ' 
Drew hard, and cough’d and talk’d again e 
death ! 
* Here you may live, my Dinah! here the 
boy 
‘ And you together my estate enjoy * 
Thus to the lovers was her mind exprests 
Till they forbore to urge the fond request 


Servant, and nurse, and comforter, and 
friend, 


Dinah hag some duty to attends 
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But yet their walk, when Rupert’: evening 

Per an hour, made sweet amends for all: 

So long they now each other’s thoughts had 
known, 

That nothing seem’d exclusively their own 5 

But with the common wish, the mutual fear, 

They now had traveli‘d to their thirtieth 
vear. 


At length a prospect open'd,—but, alas! 
Long time must yet, before the union, pass ; 
Rupert was cail'd in other clime, t’ increase 
Another’s wealth, and toil for future peace : 
Loth were the Lovers; but the Aunt de- 
clar’d 
*Twas fortune’s call, and they must be pre- 
par’d : 
* You now are young, and for this brief delay, 
*And Dinas care, what [ bequeath wiil 
pay 5 
* All will be yours; nay, love, suppress that 
sigh, 
‘ The kind must suffer, and the best must 
die :’ 
Then came the cough, and strong the agus 
it gave, 
Of holding long contention with the grave. 


The Lovers parted with 2 gloomy view, 
And little comfort, but that both were true 5 
He for uncertain duties doom'd to steer, 
While hers remain’d too certain and severe. 


Letters arriv’d, and Rupert fairly told 

** His cares were many, and his hopes were 
cold 3 

‘The view more clouded, that was never 
fair, 

** And love alone preserv’d him from de 
Spair 

“In other letters brighter hopes he drew, 

His friends were kind, and he believ'd 
them true.” 


When the sage Widow Dinah’s grief de- 
sery’d, 
She wonder’d much why one so happy sigh’d; 
Then bade her see how her poor ‘Aunt sus- 
tain’d 
The ills of life, nor murmur’d nor com- 
plain’d 5 
To vary pleasures, from the Lady's chest 
Were drawn the pearly string and tabby- 
vests 
Reads, jewels, laces,—all their value shown, 
With the kind notice——* They will be your 
own, 
This hope, these comforts cherish’d day 
by day m 
To Dinah’s bosom made a gradual way 5 
Fill love of treasure had as large a part, 
As love of Rupert in the Virgin's heart. 
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Whether it be that tender passions fail, 

From their own nature, while the strong 
prevail 5. 

Or whether Av'rice, like the poison-tree *, 

Kills all beside it, and alone will be 

Whatever cause prevail’d, the pleasure grew 

Dinah’s soulhshe lov’d the hoards te 
view 

With lively joy those comforts she survey'd, 

And Love grew languid in the careful Maid. 


Now the grave Niece partook the Wi- 
dow's cares, 

Look'd to the great, aud rul‘d the small af- 
fairs 5 

Saw clean’d the plate, arrang’d the china- 
show, 

And felt her passion for a shilling grow : 

Th’ indulgent Aunt increas’d the Maid’s de- 
light, 

By placing tokens of her wealth in sight ; 

She lov'd the value of her bonds to tell, 

And spake of Stocks, and how they rose and 
fell. 


This passion grew, and gain’d at length 
such sway, 

That other passions shrank to make it way ; 

Romantic notions now the heart forsook, 

She read but seldom, and she chang’d her 
book 3 

And for the verses she was wont to send, 

Short was her prose, and she was Rupr t's 
Friend. 

Seldom she wrote, and then the Widow’s 
cough, 

And constant call, excus’d her breaking off 5 

Who, now oppress’d, no longer took the air, 

But sate and doz’d upon an easy chair. 

The cautious Doctor saw the case was clear, 

But judg’d it best to have companions near : 

They came, they reason'd, they preserib’d 
—at last, 

Like honest men, they said their hopes were 
past : 

Then came a priest—'tis comfort to reflect, 

When all is over, there was no neglect: 

And all was over—by her Husband's bones, 

The Widow rests beneath the sculptur’d 
stones 3 

That yet record their fondness and their 
fame, 

While all they left, the Virgin’s care became ; 

Stock 


* Allusion is here made, not to the well- 
known species of Sumach, called the Poison 
Oak, or Toxicodendron, but to the Upas or 
Poison-Tree of Java: whether it be real of 
imaginary, this is no proper place fer in- 
qniry. 
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Stock, bonds, and buildings disturb’d 
her rest, 

To think what !oad of troubles she possess’d: 

Yet, if a trouble, she resolv’d to take 

Th’ importaut duty, for the donor’s sake 5 


She too was heiress to the Widow's taste, 
Her love of hoarding and her dread of waste. 


Sometimes the past would on her mind 
intrude, 
And then a conflict full of care ensued 5 
The thoughts of 2upert on her mind would 
ess, 
His worth she knew, but doubted his suc- 
cess : 
Of old she saw him heedicss; what the boy 
Forbore to save, the man would not enjoy ; 
Oft had he lost the chance that care would 
seize, 
Willing to live, but more to live at case: 
Yet could she not a broken vow defend, 
And Heav’n, perhaps, might yet enrich her 
friend. 


Month after month was pass‘d, and all 
were spent 

{n quiet comfort ané@ in rich content : 

Miseries there were, and wocs, the world 
around, 

But these had not her pleasant dwelling 
found 5 

She knew that mothers griev’d, and widows 
wept, 

And she was sorry, said her prayers, and 
slept : ° 

Thuspass'd the séasons,and to Dinah’s board 

Gave what the seasons to the rich afford ; 

For she indulg’d, nor was her heart so small, 

That one strong passion should engross it 
all. 


A love of splendour now with ay'rice 
strove, 
And oft eppear’d to be the stronger love: 
A eecret pleasure fill’d the Widow's breast, 
When she reflected on the hoards possess’d ; 
But livelier joy inspir’d th’ ambitious Maid, 
When she the purchase of those hoards dis- 
play’d : 
Tn small but splendid room she lov’d to see 
That all was plac’d in view and harmony ; 
There as with eager glance she look'd a- 
round, 
She much delight in every object found ; 
While books devout were near her—to de- 
Stroy, 
Should it arise, an overflow of joy. 


Within that fair apartment, guests might 
Bee 
The comforts cull’d for wealth by vanit y: 
Around the room an Indian paper blaz’d, 
With lively tint and figures boldly rais‘d ; 


Poetry. 


Silky and soft upon the floor beiow, 

Th’ elastic carpet rose with crimson glows 

Allthings around fmplied both cost and pa 

What met the eve, was ciegant or rare: 

Some curious trifles round the room were 
laid, 

By Hope presented to the wealthy Maid: 

Within a costly case of varnish'd wood, 

In level rows, her pelish’d volumes stood ; 

Shown as a favour to a chosen few, 

To prove what beauty for a book could do: 

A silver urn, with curious work was fraught: 

A silver lamp from Grecian pattern wrought: 

Above her head, all gorgeous to behold, 

A time-piece stood on fect of burnish’d gold ; 

A stag’s-head crest adorn’d the pictur’d case, 

Through the pure chrystal shone th’ ena 
meil’d face : 

And, while on brilliants mov'd the hands of 
stecl, 

It click’d from pray‘r to pray’r, from meal 
to meal. 


NELSON: 
A DIPRGE : BY JOHN MAYNE. 
Author of the Poems ef Glasgow, and the 
Siller Gun. 
SAw ye the streets when Nelson died, 
When his funercal train drew near, 
The troops arrang’d on ev'ry side, 
The people gazing in the rear ? 

I saw the streets when Nelson died: 
When his funerea] car drew neary 
Not one brave heart but deeply sigh’d, 
Not one fair cheek without astear 

A nation’s grief bedew'd his grave, 
Devotion mourn’d him as her own 3 
For, in the battle truly brave, 
He fear’d th’ Omnipotent alone! 


O ! how it sooth’d the hero's shade, 
Though weeping still at Trafalgar, 
When in the grave his dust was laid 
With all the pride and pomp of war: 
Intomb’d in yonder hallow’d fane, 
With requiems due his ashes rest 5 
Archangels, with a solemn strain, : 
Inshrin’d his spirit with the blest - 
Nelson, to men and angels dear, 
Thy name shall never never die - 
Britain embalms it with a tear, 
And Fame records it with a sigh - 


IMPROMPTU. 
RAVE Elliot, as you all well know, 

Gibraltar’s rock protected, 
And well he beat the Spanish foe, 
Tho’ by a Duke directed. 
A scene like this you soon will sees 
In Roxburghshire repeated, _ 
And Dukes and Dons again will be 


By Elliot’s name defeated. 
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EAST INDIES. 


Y the arrival of the ship Doris from In- 

dia, we have intelligence of the surren- 
der of the Islands of Macassar and Timour 
to a small expedition, consisting of a few 
British ships of war, and the 30th and 84th 
regiments. 

On the 21st July, the Doris spoke his 
Majesty’s ship Malacca, Captain Butter- 
field, ten days from Java, bound to Madras, 
and from her learnt that the expedition fit- 
ted out from Batavia, against Palambang, 
in the island of Sumatra, had been complete- 
ly successful; and that the army, on its re- 
turn to Java, had again been employed a- 
gainst the Rajah, or Prince of Jacjoccattra, 
who, it appears, had shewn symptoms of 
disaffection to the British Government du- 
ring the absenée of the troops. 

This force was commanded by Colonel 
Gillespie, who stormed the fortress and 
town in which the Rajah had taken post, 
and had succeeded in obtaining a complete 
Victory—-the Rajah was taken prisoner, and 
the whole of his property captured. The 
Rajah had 10,000 men in arms, and his loss 
in killed and wounded is said to have been 
Very great. Colonel Gillespie was wounded 
in the arm, but was getting better, and our 
Joss is inconsiderable. 

The general intelligence received from 
India, as far as regards the British and In- 
dian chiefs, is of a pacific tendeney ; but it 
appears that the Indian chiefs are as much 


embroiled in quarrels with one another as 
ever. 


MUTINY AND MASSACRE AT TRAVANCORE 
PREVENTED. 


Within a few days previous to the de- 
parture of the Doris from Madras, intelli- 
gence reached that Presidency ef a danger- 
ous mutiny, for the most fell and sanguin- 
ary purposes, having been newly detected 
at Travancore. The following letter from 
an Officer at Quilon to his friend at Mad- 
ras, gives the best account of any we have 
seen, of this horrible affair : 


** Quilon, May 30. 
** As you have probably heard but vague 
reports of what is going forward at Travan- 


core, I take the liberty, as it not prove 
Nov. 1812, 


S 


uninteresting, of informing you of the dan- 
ger myself, and every other European of- 
ficer in Quilon, have escaped. I must come 
mence by telling you, that we have had, as 
State prisoners, a Dewan of Travancore, 
lately for some misdemeanour deposed ; also 
a man called Pyche Rajah. These togeth- 
er, by bribery, had corrupted a native ofti- 
cer of the 14th regiment of infantry, and 
they engaged him to bring into their plans 
the greatest part of the native troops of 
Quilon ; and, I am sorry to say, in a great 
measure succeeded. The Rajah, the prime 
instigator of the whole plot, proposed, that 
when sufficient numbers of sepoys came in- 
to their views, to attempt the murder of all 
the European officers in the place, and to 
be accomplished in the following manner : 
—They had heard that the 18th regiment 
was to be reviewed on a certain day, and 
that every offieer in the cantomment, the 
Resident included, were to dine at our mess 
in the evening. The conspirators were to 
fall upon us when assembled, and to strike 
off the head of every one. When this hore 
rible murder was aceomplished, they were 
to remain quiet till morning, on the appeare 
ance of which the drums were to beat to 
arms, and the three corps were to be thus 
disposed of :—one was to march to the 
southern lines, another to the northern, and 
the third to the Arunghaut pass, for the 
purpose of preventing the march of troops 
into the country. Several battalions were 
also to be immediately raisec, and by these 
means they expected to keep possession of 
Travancore. I must tell you, that, to ac- 
complish the intended massacre, and to 
make it the more easy, the lines were to be 
fired : and if the officers left the mess-house, 
which they expected they would do, they 
intended to bayonet them as they came out. 
This abominable and atrocious design was 
prevented only by the absence of one man, 
who had promised to make his appearance 
with fifty associates. It was two days after 
found out by a sepoy, who overheard a few 
of the conspirators talking of the business, 
and lamenting why it was not accomplished, 
and appointing the next public party, which 
they expected would be on the 4th of June, 
as the day of business. The Commanding 
Officer was informed of the whole by this 

man. 
_“ The brigade was itnmediatcly ordered 
out, 
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out, for what purpose not an officer knew. 
The native offices above-mentioned was cal- 
led to the front, with about thirty sepoys, 
by name—these were from the Ith regi- 
ment, and were immediately put in irons, 
and sent to the main-guard. A field offi- 
eer, one captain, and 2 subalterns, were im- 


writer, who had been most guilty, 
brought forward, and, without cere 
were lashed each to the muzzle of a gun. 
The troops, upon séeing this, were stil] as 
death—not a murmur—no, not even a 
breath was to be heard—and at this awful 
crisis, Balmain, the Brigade-Major, read 


were 


' mediately ordered on duty ; and it wasthen over the sentence that had been awarded 
ff that the officers knew the extent of the dan- the prisoners, by the board of officers which 
ef ger they had providentially escaped, but ne- sat in the morning, and the Colonel gave 
ie vcr dreamed that more of the native troops the words—‘‘Ready, Fire!” An involun- 
a were concerned. The-following morning a_ tary shudder ran through the whole line, 
Par eth ih board of officers was held, and a few sepoyé but nothing more. The Colonel then in- 
turned King’s evidence. They informed the formed the troops why he was obliged to 
ihe fi Tat} Committee of what I have already toldyou, have recourse to this severe measure, and 
ei iat but did not implicate another person. It ordered the whole line to march round the 
ah ft i was thought strange that so few should have _ bodies, and return to their barracks.” 

iH ft the temerity, without other assistance to at- 


tempt such a vile murder; but the follow- 
ing morning a Fakeer, and one or two o- 
a rhe ee ther persons, were taken up on suspicion, By the same arrival, Java government 
ar it wee and when the Committee had met, they Gazettes have been received to the date of 
if i Hh Hed gave in evidence that two-thirds of the Sth March Jast. The intelligence contain- 
fy, ot troops, with the native officers, were con- ed in these papers relate principally to those 
in if cerned. The Fakeer called out a great num- Judicial and commercial regulations conse- 
Beth!) aH ber, by name, from the 14th native officers; | quent on conquest, and which will. it is to 
Re tive from the 18th, two or three from the be hoped, tend to render the acquisition ad- 
end 9th 3 implicated some of the Resi- vantageous to the British, and ultimately 
et La P| dent s Peons, natives of the place, and seve- promote the happiness of the natives and 
ral officers’ scrvants : ne also said, nearly all settlers. 
the sepoys of the 14h, and several from the Governor Raffles has directed the forma- 
other © were lin the plot; said, tion of a Javanese corps, which, when com 
bd tt that the man in charg. of the public cattle pleted, would consist of 4000 men. Colo- 
had becn brived, and others. nel Gibbs, and Captxin Fraser were super» 
danger was pow thought very great, intending the enlistments at Sourabaya. 
if si and Quilon was in grevt «tation and alarm. The legion of the native Prince Prang- 
It was deemed nece::2) to make animme- wedono, comprising 1500 mcn, had been 
+ diate example of one cr two of the ringlead- taken into British pay. The officers and 


ers. All the native oficers who had been 
implicated from the diiferent corps, were 
sent to “rschinopoly that day, under the 
guard of fifty of the lesident’s Peons, and 
the whole urder the charge of an officer of 


nicn would wear the British uniform. The 
Prince was to be Colonel Commandant, and 
all the vilicers were to be appointed Ly Go- 
vernment, from his family or on his recome 
mendation. ‘They would have local rank, 


the itself was ordered to 
‘ih teave Quilon, with its European officers, the 
ri) following morning, and to march to the 
bid Same place; but they march in the course 
F of this day instead, as tweive nours was ra- 


except. when acting with British troops 
Lieut. Paul had been appointed Adjutant to 
the legion. © Twelve hundred Spanish dol- 
lars 2ve to be allowed the Prince monthly, 
for the subsistence and all other expences 


Bea ther too short a notice. On the same day attending the legion. ; 
he 4 it that this information was received (the day All the courts of justice on the island oe 
before yesterday,) the troops were ordered been new-modelled on the plan of those 
4 a F tee under arms, and formed a line in brigadeat Great Britain, so as to separate the Judicia 
five o’clocl. "three guns were advanced to from the police duties, and insure the 
hee nl the front of the line, ubout one hundred prompt, free, and impartial administration 
i paces ine centre ; alsoa gun fromeach of Justice. The principal courts are estab- 
flank the same distance. The Intter were lished at Batavia, Samarang, and 
primed and loaded with grape shot, and  baya: that at Batavia is supreme. 
pointed towards the battalion, as it was ex- cers and magistrates commenced the 

; i pected the sepoys would make some oppasi- — cise of their duties on the Ist of February: 


tion to the severe measures in contempla- 
tion. ‘Two of the guns in the centre were 
only loaded with powder. Two prisoners, 
the Jemidya, that I first mentioned, and a 


In criminal cases, the prisoner is to be con 
fronted with the evidence, and a jury be 
‘called to judge of the fact; in civil — 
the mode of proceeding to be conforma 
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to that existing previously to the establish- 
ment of the British Government; and civil 
cases, where natives only are concerned, 
are to be tried by native direct courts, who 
are to transmit their decisions quarterly to 
the British court of justice, unless in causes 
Where the amount exceeds 50 Spanish del- 
Jars, when their decisions may be review- 
ed. 

From the list of members of the three 
principal courts of justice, published in the 
Gazette, we perceive that the whole of them 


are Dutchmen, not excepting the residents. 


The paper currency (termed Porbolingo 
paper) issued by Genera! Daencels, occasion- 
ed sce embarrassment to the Government. 
In order that individuals may be as little 
prejudiced as possible, it is still to be deem- 
ed a legal tender in all transactions in the 
eastern districts; but not at any fixed value, 
except in contracts concluded previously to 
the 14th February. The paper currency to 
be liquidated by half-yearly lotteries, one of 
which was to be drawn the 14th Mareh last. 

All the teak timber found in the Govern- 

ment stores, or lying felled in the torests, 
at the time of the reduction of the island, 
and claimed by those employed in the expe- 
dition, has been purchased by Government 
from the prize agents, at a fair valuation. 
The amount to be paid in silver money, by 
hills of exchange, on one of the Presi- 
dencies of India, within six months, from 
February 11th 1812. 
_ The commercial regulations announced 
in the Gazettes are as follows :—regular 
custom-houses, established at Batavia, Sa- 
marang, and Sourabaya ; and no description 
of vessels are allowed to enter for trade at 
any other port in Java. At Batavia, a duty 
is levied at the rate of 6 per cent. ad valorem 
on all goods and merchandise imported by 
Sea, and to be paid within one month. 
Cloths, the manufacture of native eastern 
ports, to pay 15 per cent. Goods transfer- 
red in the roads, to pay duties as if actually 
landed for sale ; but on goods landed, de- 
clared for exportation, and not for sale, the 
unperter shall pay half duty on the invoice 
Value, and give security that they be not 
tendered for sale. A duty of 12 per cent. 
ed valorem, to be levied on all European 
and Chinese goods, imported in Asiatic and 
European vessels. All goods and merchan- 
dise having paid the import duty, are exe 
empted from export duty. 

At Samarang and Sourabaya, the import 
duty is eight per cent. ad valorem; but the 
€xport does not differ materially from that 
at Batavia. 


: NEW SOUTH WALES. 
‘We find the following intelligence from. 
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this settlement in a Madras paper of the 4th 
April last. 
Madras, April 4, 1812. 

The Mangalore, Captain Patrick, arrived 
in the river on Saturday last, from New 
South Wales and Bencoolen. From the 
latter port, she brings a detachment of the 
20th regiment native infantry. 

The Mangulore sailed from Port Jackson, 
in New South Wales, on the 15th Decem- 
ber. The accounts of that date represent 
the colony of Sydney and its several subor- 
dinate settlements, in a state of continued 
and increasing prosperity. Uninierrupted 
tranquillity prevailed, the troops and colon- 
ists were healthy, provisions abundant; ad- 
ditional tracts of land were brought into 
cultivation ; and agriculture and other im- 
provements were rapidly advancing. 

A newly-discovered Island, in the ‘lati- 
tude of about 54 south, named Macquarrie 
Island, in compliment to the Governor of 
the British possession of Austral Asia, had 
opened an additional and fruitful field to 
adventurers in the seal fishery, and the en- 
terprise of those individuals wno prosecuted 
the fishery at Macquarrie Island had been 
abundantly rewarded.—Upwards of 80,000 
seals had been caught at that island in the 
course of a few months. 

Governor Macquarrie embarked from 
Sydney in November, in a colonial schoon- 
er; and sailed on a tour to the southern 
settlements. His [Excellency was expected 
to return to Sydney early in January. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 
BUENOS AYRES. 


Our last Number contains an account of 
the restoration of tranquillity between the 
government on the river Plate and the Por- 
tuguese settlement at Brasil. The ship 
George Canning has since arrived from 
Buenos Ayres, bringing accounts to the Sth 
August, from which it appears that that 
unfortunate country still continues the scene. 
of anarchy and confusion. A conspiracy it 
seems had been entered into by a number of 
European Spaniards to overturn the govern- 
ment of the Junta, and re-establish the 
authority of the mother country. Their 
scheme, however, before it was properly 
matured, had been discovered, and all who 
were suspected of being concerned in the 
plot, put under arrest. The passengers by 
the George Canning, a few days previous to 
their departure, witnessed the execution of 
28 of the Royalists, in the public streets, by 
the Republicans. Thé unhappy victims 
were seated in chairs in a row, and shot 5 
and were afterwards linked together, and 

hung 
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hung in a cluster. Upon the restaration of 
tranquillity many of the Spaniards who had 
been under arrest, had been set at liberty, 
whilst others had been sent out of the 
country. Through the interference of Lord 
Strangford, a perfect good understanding was 
maintained between the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and the Junta. Information had 
reached Bucnos Ayres, that all the Peruvian 
mines, and the mint at Potosi, were in the 
wer of the army of Lima. In consequence 
of the deficiency of specie, arising from the 
cause, sales of goods were very heavy. Pro- 
duce was not plentiful, nor likely to be so, 
for a length of time; as the ravages of the 
civil war, on the eastern side of the river 
Plate, had ruined the Estancius, where 
hides and tallow of the first qualities were 
prepared. The punishment of the conspira- 
tors had revived the animosity of the Go- 
vernment and inhabitants of Monte Video, 
against the Junta of Buenos Ayres 3 and ac: 
tive preparations were making for the re- 
commencement of hostilities. 


CARACCAS. 


The New York papers recently received 
contain a variety of articles relative to the 
counter-revolution in the Caraccas, the sub- 
stance of which is, that the terror inspired 
by the earthquake had such an influence 
over the minds of the survivors, as to pro- 
duce e complete change of sentiment with 
respect to their new Government. La 
Guira was the last place which hoisted the 
flag of.Ferdinand VII. About forty of the 
Jeaders of the revolution were taken along 
with Miranda, and the last accounts state, 


that they have been sentenced to suffer 
death. 


MEXICO. 


Advices have been received, by way of 
New Orleans, from Mexico, to the 19th of 
August, by which we are informed, that the 
Republican arms had of late been very suc- 
cessful. The insurgents have two armies, 
which are commanded by Generals Morel- 
fos and Ryan. The former had taken Aca- 
pulco, after a long blockade. After its cap- 
ture he pushed on towards the Table Land, 
or plains of New Spain, defeated the Royal 
Army and advanced towards Vera Cruz. 
The Royal General, Callejas, fell back, in 
order to save his magazines in his rear, and 
to get aid from Vera Cruz. He also en- 
trenched himself near the Castle of Puotte, 
where Morellos attacked him, and gained a 
complete victory. Callejas and part of his 
Staff are reported to have been taken prison- 
ers. After this victory Vera Cruz was in- 
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vested. It is also said that the city of Mex. 

ico was besieged by 70,000 men, under 

Ryan. Several persons had left the United 

States with a view to join the Insurgents, 
PERU AND CHIEI. 

The Foudroyant, 80 guns, Admiral De 
Courcy has arrived at Plymouth, from the 
Brazils. By that vessel we learn, that the 
Royalists, or Ferdinand’s party, have been 
completely successful over the insurgents in 
Peru and Chili, where tranquillity has been 
restored, and the Government of South 
America re-established. 


THE AMERICAN WAR. 
UNSUCCESSFUL INVASION OF CANADA. 


(From the Loudon Gaxette.) 


Extract ofa Dispatch from Licutenant Gen 
eral Sir George Prevost, to Earl Bathurst, 
dated Montreal, 17th August 1812. 


I have the honour to inform your Lord- 
ship, that an invasion of Upper Canada 
took place on the 12th July last, the enemy 
having on that day crossed the river Detroit 
with a force, composed of regular troops and 
militia, together with 40 or 50 cavalry, a- 
mounting in the whole to about 2300 men, 
under the command of Prigadier-General 
Hull, and took post at Sandwich. 

The militia in the neighbourhood not be- 
ing able to oppose any effectual resistance, 
retreated upon their approach towards Fort 
Amherstburgh, about 12 miles distatant 
Part of the enemy's force having since ad- 
vanced to within six miles of that fort, se 
veral skirmishes have taken place between 
them and the troops of the garrison, which 
have constantly terminated in favour of the 
latter, with the loss of several men on the 
part of the enemy, and of only one soldier 
of the 4Ist killed, and another wounded, 
and a similar loss on the part of the Indians; 
and, I am happy to say, that, on these 0¢- 
casions, his Majesty’s 41st regiment in @ 
particular manner distinguished themselves. 


Letter from Major-General Brock to Sit 
George Prevost. 


Head-quarters, Detroit, 
17, 1812. 

Sir, 

I have had the honour of informing your 
Excellency, that the enemy effected — 
sage across the Detroit river on the 12 
ultimo, without opposition, and that or 
establishing himself at Sandwich, se 
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ravaged the country as far as the Moravia 
town. Some skirmishes occurred between 
the troops under Lieutenant-Colonel St 
George and the enemy upon the river Can- 
ard, which uniformly terminated in his be- 
ing repulsed with loss. I judged it proper, 
to detach a force down the river Thames, 
capable of acting in conjunction with the 
garrison of Amherstburg offensively, that 
Captain Chambers whom I had appointed 
to direct this detachment, experienced dit- 
culties that frustrated my intentions. Thein- 
teiligence received from that quarter admit- 
ting of no delay, Colonel Proctor was directed 
to assuine the command, and his force was 
soon after increased with sixty rank and file 
of the 41st regiment. 

In the mean time, the most strenuous 
measures were adopted to counteract the 
machinations of the evil disposed, and I soon 
experienced the gratification of receiving 
voluntary offers of service from that portion 
of the embodied militia the most easily col- 
lected. In the attainment of this important 
point, gentlemen of the first character and 
influence shewed an example highly credit- 
able to them ; and I cannot on this occasion 
avoid mentioning the essential assistance 
derived from John M‘Donald. Esq. his 
Majesty’s Attorney-General, who, from the 
beginning of the war, has honoured me with 
his services as my Provincial Aide-de-Camp. 
A sufficiency of boats being collected at 
Long Point for the conveyance of three 
hundred men, the embarkation took 
place on the 8th instant, and in five days 
arrived in safety at Amherstburg. I found 
that the judicious arrangement which had 
been adopted immediately upon the arrival 
of Colonel Proctor, had compelled the ene- 
my to retreat, and take shelter under the 
guns of his fort :—that officer coimmenced 
operations by sending strong detachments 
across the river, with a view of cutting off 
the enemy’s communication with his reserve. 
This produced two smart skirmishes on the 
Sth and 9th instant, in both of which the 
enemy's loss was very considerable, whilst 
ours amounted to three killed, and thirteen 
wounded ; amongst the latter I have parti- 
cularly to regret Captain Muir and Lieuten- 
ant Sutherland, of the 41st regiment, the 
former an officer of great experience, and 
both ardent in his Majesty’s service. Bat- 
teries had likewise been commenced opposite 
Port Detroit, for one eighteen-pounder, two 
twelve, and two five and a half inch mor- 
tars; all of which opened on the evening of 
the 15th, (having previously summoned 
Brigadier-General Hull to surrender) and 
although opposed by awell-directed fire 
from seven twenty-four pounders, such was 


their constructien, under the able direc. 
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tions of Captain Dixon, of the royal engi- 
neers, that no injury was sustained from its 
effect. 


The force at my disposal being collected 


_in the course of the 15th, in the neighbours 


hood of Sandwich, the embarkation took 
place a little after day-light on the follow- 
ing morning, and by the able arrangements 
of Lieutenant Dewar of the Quarter- Master- 
General’s department, the whole was, in a 
short time, landed without the smallest con- 
fusion at Spring Well, a good position, three 
miles west of Detroit. he Indians, who 
had in the mean time effected their landing 
two miles below, moved forwards and occu- 
pied the woods, about a mile and a half on 
our left. 

The force, which I instantly directed to 
march against the enemy, consisted of thir- 
ty royal artillery, two hundred and fifty 41st 
regiment, fifty royal Newfoundland regi- 
ment, four hundred militia, and about six 
hundred Indians, to which were attached 
three six pounders, and two three-pounders. 
The services of Lieutenant ‘Troughton, com- 
manding the royal artillery, an active and 
intelligent officer, being required in the 
field, the direction of the batteries was in- 
trusted to Captain Hall, and the marine de- 
partment; and I cannot withhold my en-, 
tire approbation of their conduct on this oc- 
casion. 

I crossed the river, with an intention of 
waiting in a strong position the effect of our 
force upon the enemy’s camp, and in the 
hope of compeliing him to meet us in the 
field ; but receiving information upon land- 
ing, that Colonel M*Arthur, an ofiicer of 
high reputation, had left the garrison three 
days before with a detachment of five hune- 
dred men, and hearing soon afterwards that 
his cavalry had been seen that morning 
three miles in our rear, I decided on an im- 
mediate attack. Accordingly the troops 
advanced to within one mile of the fort, 
and having ascertained that the enemy had 
taken little or no precaution towards the 
land side, I resolved on an assault, whilst 
the Indians penetrated his camp. Briga- 
dier-General Hull, however, prevented this 
movement, by proposing a cessation of hos- 
tilities, for the purpose of preparing terms 
of capitulation. Lieutenant-Colonel John 
M‘Donnell and Captain Glegg were accord- 
ingly deputed by me on this mission, and 
returned within an hour with the conditions 
which I have the honour herewith to tran- 
smit. 

The force thus surrendered to his Majet» 
ty’s arms cannot be estimated at less than 
two thousand five hundred men. In this 
estimate, Colonel M*Arthur’s detachment ia 
iaciuded, az he surrendered, agreeably to 
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the terms of capitulaiion, in the course of 
the evening, with the exception of two bun- 
dred men, whom he left escorting a valua- 
ble convoy at some little distance in his 
rear ; but there can be no doubt the officer 
commanding will consider himself equally 
bound by the capitulation. 

The enemy’s aggregate force was divided 
into two troops of cavalry 3; one company of 
artillery regulars ; the 4th United States re- 
giment; detachmeuts of the Ist and Sd U- 
nited States recimients, volunteers; three re- 
giments of the Ohio milit'as one regiment 
of the Michigan territory. 

Thirty-three pieces of brass and iron ord- 
nance have already been secured. 


When this contest commenced, many of 
the Indian nations were engaged in active 
warfure with the United States, notwith- 
standing the cunstant endeavours of this 
Govermment to dissuade them trom it. Some 
of the principal chiefs happencd to be at 
Amlierstburg, trying to procure 2 supply of 
arimus and ammunition which for years had 
been withheld, agreeably to the instructions 
received from Sir James Craig, and since 
repeated by your Excellency. 

. From that moment they took a most ac- 
tive part, and appeared foremost on every 
occasion they were led yesterday by Colo. 
nel Eliot and Captain M‘Kee, and nething 
could exceed their order and steadiness. A 
few prisoners were taken by them during 
the advance, whom they treated with every 
humanity 3 and it affords me much pleasure 
in assuring your Exccilency, that such was 
their forbearsnce and attention to what was 
required of them, that the enemy sustained 
no other loss nm men than what was occa- 
siuned by the fire of our batteries. 

The hich sense I entertain of the abilities 
and judeinent oF Lieutenant-Colonel M vers, 
induced me to appoint him to the important 
command at Niagara; it was with reluc- 
tance I deprived myscif of his assistance, 
but had no other expedient ; his duties as 
head of the Quarter-Master-General’s de- 
partment ‘were performed to my satisfaction 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholls, Quarter- 
Mauster-General of the militia. 


_ Captain Glegg, my Aid-de-Camp, will 
have the honour of delivering this dispatch 
to your Exccilency 3 he is charged with the 
colours taken ut the capture of Fort De- 
troit, and those of the 4th United States re- 
giment. 

_ Captain Glegg is. capable of giving your 
Excellency every information respecting the 
State of tii. nrevince, and I shalt esteem 
Myself highly incebted to your Excellency 
to aluid hin that protection, to which his 
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merit and length of service give him 
erful claim. 
1 have the honour to be, &e. 
Isaac Brock, Major-Gen, 


a por. 


We have private accounts from Quebec ty 
the date ofthe 6th October, which staty 
that the force under Generali Prevost consist. 
ed of 7000 men, of which 3000 were regu. 
Jars, about 3840 militia, and 160 Indians, 
About 50 more Indians of the clan of st 
Regis had offered their service, on the con- 
dition of obtaining rank and pay, but this 
accession not being immediately made, they 
went over to the Americans. 

The rorce of General Dearborn was com. 
posed of 18,000 men, and 3 or 4000 men 
were advaneing to juin him under General 
Bloomiield. ‘The Americans had also about 
15,000 men at Oldenburg, 160 miles above 
St John’s fort. 

The superior discipline of the British 
force, it was confidently expected, would 
counterbalance the numerical supericrity of 
the Americans. 

. General Prevost was encamped south of 
Montreal, near to St John’s, which is on 
the opposite side of the river St Lawrence. 
General Brock was in the vicinity of the fall 
of Niagara, and was proceeding against the 
fort of that name, with the fullest confi- 
dence of success. 


Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren, who 
sailed from Spithead on the 14th of August, 
arrived at Halifax on the 26th Oct. with the 
San Domingo, and Poictiers,—the Magnet 
having parted company in a gale of wind.— 
Sir Jolm found at Halifax, the Africa (Vice- 
Admiral Sawyer,) Junon, Shannon, and 
Herring schooner.—A letter received from 
an officer of the San Domingo says,—"* We 
tind on our arrival, that the Americans ép- 
pear determined to prosceute the war with 
all possible fury, and it is likely we shall 
have our hands fuil of it—They have al- 
ready nearly 400 privateers at sea 5 some 
them are very large, and are gone even to 
the chops of the British Channel. 

‘The American papers, which have been 
received from New York to the 30th Sep 
tember, from Boston to the 2d October, and 
from Halifax to the 8th, exhibit ample 
proofs of the deterniination of the America) 
government to persist in the prosecution 
the contest with this country. The wot 
sed negociation of Sir J. B. Warren 1s allud- 
ed to in the National Intelligencer, and it 8 
remarked, that if he comes in a real spirit 
of amity, the impediments to peace may ; 
speedily removed. In the mean time, ~ 
preparations appear to be making 
force the Canadian army, as the conq of 
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of the British possessions in that quarter 
appears to be a favourite object in the war 
projects of Ainerica. 


THE NORTHERN WAR. 


RUSSIAN ACCOUNTS OF THE BATTLE OF 
MOSKWA, OR BORODINO. 


Report of the Commander in Chief, Prrom 
Kutusow to his Imperial Majesty, f 
the field of battle near Borodino, Aug. 27. 
(8th Sept.) 1812. 


After my last, in which I reported that 
the enemy, on the 24th August, (5th Sept.) 
had commenced the attack, with the greater 
part of his force, on the left wing of our ar- 
my, the 25th (6th Sept.) passed without his 
making any considerable movement ; but 
yesterday, taking advantage of a thick fog, 
at four o'clock in the morning, he bore 
down upon our left wing with his whole 
force, and the battle becoming general, it 
was not terminated until night. 

The loss on both sides has been great 5 
but that of the enemy must far exceed ours, 
The troops of your Majesty fought, with in- 
describable valour; batterics were taken 
and retaken, and, where the enemy employ- 
ed his createst force, his efforts were inef- 
fectual to acquire a single foot of ground. 

I have passed the night in the jieid of bat- 
tle, and have collected my forces, augment- 
ed my artillery, and strengthened my ranks 
With the militia of Moscow, and I indulge 
the hove, that with the assistance of Divine 
Providence, and with the bravery of our 
troors, we shall now be able to undertake 
Offerisive operations. 

To my regret Prince Bagration is wound- 
ed by a musket ball in the leg; Lieutenant- 
General Touchkoff, Prince Goutchakoff, 
Major-General Backmeteifs, and Counts 
Woronzoff and Knetoff are also wounded. 

We have taken prisoners and artillery, 
and one General of brigade is made prison- 
er. The night has closed in, but I have not 
yet been able to obtain more particulars. 

KutTusow. 


Dispatch from Gen. Kutusow, Aug. 29, 
(Sept. 10.) 


The battle of the 26th has been one of 
the bloodiest yf the present times. We have 
inaintained the field of battle completely, 
and the enemy retreated to the position 
from whence he had advanced to the attack 3 
but the very severe loss we have likewise 
Suffered, and especially the circumstance of 
our most distinguished Generals being 
wounded, have induced me to retire on the 
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road to Moscow: to-day my head-quarters 
are at Nora, and [ myself am obtieed to re« 
treat still farther to meet the reinforcements 
which are coming te me from Moscow. 
The prisoners state the enemy’s loss to be, 
according to the beticf of the French army, 
40,000, Genera! Bonamiis (akea, 2nd several 
killed and wounded; Marshall Devoust is 
wounded. ‘There ave continual skirmishes 
with the rear-guard. Thave just received in- 
formation that the King of Naples’s corps 
is at Rowna, and that General-Adjutant Win- 
zengerode has made a movement towards 
Sinolens'o, to cover the road to Moscow. 


Report of the General in Chief Kutusow, to 
his Imperial Majesty, from the village Chi- 
list, of the Ath, (16th. ) 
After such a bloody, but victorious battle, 


to our troops of the 26th August, I was 
obliged to leave my position near Borodino, 


for reasons I had already the happiness. to- 


apprize your Majesty of —A/ter that battle, 
the armies were much weakened 3 ia such a 
situation, we retired to Moseow, havin had 
daily great fighting with the encmy’s ad- 
vanced guard. The reinforcements which 
I expected were not yctarrived. ‘The ene- 
my formed two new columns, one on the 
Borowsk, and the other on the Twenigorods 
roads, endeavouring to act against my re- 
serve, on account of which I could not 
ture another battle, which would not only 
have been ruinotis to the ariny, but would 
have reduced Moscow to ashes. In this un- 
pleasant siteation, havin consulted 
with the chief Gen crals, anongst whom were 
some of difierent opirions, L was obliged to 
permit the enemy to enter Moscow, out of 
which all the wealth, arsenals, and almost 
all the other property, Imopcrial or private, 
had been previously removed, and no inha- 
bitants remained in the tows. most 
humbly report to your Majesty, that the ens 
trance of the enemy into Moscow is not yet 
the annihilation of the empire. ‘The con- 
trary of this is the case. 1 have made a 
movemsnt with my army towards the Toula 
road. This will enable me to have an open 
communication with the neighbouring Go- 
vernments. Any other measure would have 
prevented this advantage, and would have 
separated me from the armies of Tormascow 
and Tschichagow. 

I most confess, that the leaving of the 
capital is a circumstance of regret ; but con- 
sidering the advantages which may accrue 
to us, and the conservation of our armies, it 
is no longer a subject to be deplored. The 
line I have now taken enables me to com- 
mand the roads from Toula to Koluga, by 
which I hope to annoy the whole line ef the 

enemy, 
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enemy, extending from Smolensko to Mos- 
cow, and cut off all reinforcements which 
the enemy receive ; and, by manceuvring, I 
hope to compel him to leave Moscow, and 
to change his whole line of operation.— 
The General Winzengerode has received 
orders from me to be himself on the Twer 
road, having, in the mean time, a regiment 
of Cossacks on that to Jaroslaub, for the 
securing the inhabitants from molestation 
by the enemy's small divisions. I am not 
far from Moscow 3 and having collected my 
troops, I can boldly await the approach of 
the enemy, and, as long as the army of 
your Imperial Majesty is entire, and ani- 
mated with its known courage and zeal, the 
loss of Moscow is not yet the loss of the 
Empire—for the rest, your Majesty may be 
assured, that this event is consequent on the 
loss of Smolensko. 
KuTUsow. 


Proclamation of the Emperor of Russia, on 
the taking of Moscow by the French. 


“* BY ORDER OF HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY, 


** It is with a heavy heart we are compel- 
Jed to inform every son of the country, that 
the enemy entered Moscow on the 3d (15th) 
of September. The glory of the Russian 
empire, however, is not thereby tarnished. 
On the contrary, every individual is inspired 
with fresh courage, firmness, and hope, 
that all the evils meditated against us by 
our enemies, will eventually fall upon their 
own heads. The enemy has not become 
master of Moscow, by overcoming, or 
weakening our forces ; the Commander in 
Chief, by the advice of a Council of War, 
has found it expedient to retire ata moment 
of nccessity, in order, by the best, and most 
effectual means, to turn the transient tri- 
umph of the enemy to his inevitable ruin. 
However painful it may be to Russians, to 
hear that the original capital of the empire 
is in the hands of the enemy of their 
country, yet it is consolatory to reflect that 
he is possessed merely of bare walls, con- 
taining within their circuit neither inhabi- 
tants nor provisions. The haughty con- 
queror imagined, that, on his entrance into 
Moscow, he would become the arbiter of 
the whole Russian empire, when he might 
prescribe to it such a peace as he should 
think proper ; but he is deceived in his ex- 
pectations : he will neither have acquired 
the power of dictating, nor the means of 
subsistence. The assembled and daily in- 
creasing forces of the districts of Moscow, 
will not neglect to block up every avenue, 


and to destroy such parties as may be de- | 


tached for the purpose of collecting provi- 
stons ; until the enemy shall pereeive that 
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his hopes of astonishing the world by the 
capture of Moseow were vain, and he be 
compelled to open a passage for himself by 
force. 

** His situation is as follows :—He enters 
ed Russia with 300,000 men, the principal 
part consisting of natives of different king. 


.doms, serving and obeying him, not from 


free will,—not in the defence of their ra 
spective counties,—but solely from terror, 
The half of this multifarious army has been 
destroyed, partly by our brave troops, part. 
ly by desertion, and partly by hunger and 
sickness ; with the remainder he is come to 
Moscow. His audacious eruption, not only 
into the very heart of Russia, but into its 
ancient capital, will, no doubt, gratify his 
ambition, and give him cause of boasting; 
but the character of that measure must be 
determined by its result. He has not en- 
tered a country where every step he takes 
inspires all with terror, and bends both the 
troops andthe inhabitants to his feet. Rus- 
sia is unaccustomed to subjection, and will 
not suffer her laws, religion, freedom, and 
property, to be trampled upon; she will 
defend them to the last drop of her blood. 
Hitherto the general zeal against the enemy 
clearly evinces how powerfully our empire 
is guarded by the undaunted spirit of her 
sons. 

** Thus, no one despairs; nor is thisa 
time to despair, when every class of the em 
pire is inspired with courage and firmness, 
—when the enemy, with the remainder of 
his daily decreasing forces, at a distance 
from home, in the midst of a numerous 
people, is surrounded by our armies, one of 
which stands before him, and the other 
three are endeavouring to cut off his retreat, 
and to prevent him from receiving any fresh 
reinforcements,—when Spain has not only 
thrown off his yoke, but also threatens to 
invade his territories,—when the greatest 
part of Europe (exhausted and enslaved by 
him,) serving him involuntarily, is anxious 
ly and impatiently awaiting the moment 
when she shall tear herself from his heavy 
and insupportable chains,—when his own 
country sees no end to the torrents of Its 
bloed shed for his ambition. 

* In the present disastrous state of hue 
man affairs, will not that country acquire 
eternal fame, which, after encountering 
the inevitable desolations of war, shall at 
last, by its patience.and intrepidity, suc 
in procuring an equitable and permanent 
peace, not only for itself, but also for = 
powers ; nay, even for those who are unWwi 
lingly fighting against us ?—It is gratifying 
and natural for a generous nation to re 
good for evil. } 

6s : ' ul eye 
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ao thy supplicating Russian church. Vouch- 
safe courage and patience to the people strug- 
gling in a just cause, so that they may there- 
by overcome the enemy 3 and in saving 
rhemselves, may also defend the freedom of 
kings and nations !” 


EVACUATION OF MOSCOW BY THE 
FRENCiL 


The campaign in Russia appears to be 
ended for the winter 5 and the French troops, 
disapointed in their hopes of winter quar- 
ters by the burning of Moscow, and harras- 
sed in their endeavours to procure subsist- 
ence by numerous bands of Cossaes hovering 
on their flanks, are preparing to evacuate the 
country, and scek for repose and subsistence 
in the more friendly provinces of Poland. Bo- 
naparte, after leaving a garrison in the Krem- 
lin, left Moscow on the 19th Oct. ; on which 
cay the head-quariers of his army were at 
Diena. On the 18th, his advanced guard, 
under Murat, was attacked and defeated, on 
ihe Kalouga road, by Marshal Kutusoff, 
with the loss, accerding to the Russian offi- 
eal accounts, of pieces of cannon, a stand- 
ard, 1500 prisoners, and 20600 killed and 
wounded. Qn the 22d Moscow was re-oc- 
cupied by the Russians under General Win- 
zingerode. The following ojiicial notice of 
these events bas been transmitted by Lord 
Catheart 


Petersburgh, Oct. 27, 1812. 


On the ISth of October, Marshal Ku- 
dusotl, having learnt that the corps of 
Jor had quitted Smolensk to reinforce the 
Grand Army, resolved to attack the advan- 
ced guard, under the orders of Murat, being 


45,000 strong, in face of our troops, in or- 


ler to defeat the same before the junction 
of Victor, and before Napoleon could sup- 
port him with the main body of his army. 
‘The attack completely succeeded : 38 pieces 
of cannon fell into ovr hands, as well as°a 
standard of honour belonging to the first re- 
erent of cuirassiers. We have made 
1500 prisoners, amongst whom is a Gene- 
ral. ‘Two thousand men were left on the 
tield of battle. Our loss is inconsiderable. 

** On the 22d, the corps of General Win- 
zingerode entered Moscow, and obliged the 
garrison, which the enemy had left in it, to 
evacuate that capital in such haste, that the 
lvench hospitals remained in our power.” 

From the first entrance of the French in- 
to Moscow, to the date of its evacuation, 2 
desultory and harrassing warfare had been 
carried on by the Russians, against their 
enemies: which, no doubt, in a great meas 
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sure, led to the inaportant results above men- 
tiered. 

Private accounts from Russia state, that, 
in the action of the ISth, Prince Poniatows- 
ki, who commands the 8th corps of the 
French, was killed, and Generals Jonviile, 
Moncey, and Deru, made prisoners. 

Count Wiuzingerode, it is also stated, af- 
ter the recapture of the place, having ven- 
tured too far in recomoitering, Was unfor- 
tunately taken prisoner by a detachment of 
the enemy. ‘The weather was uncommonly 
bad, and the roads in the worst, state; so 
that the French, in the exhausted state of 
their draught horses, being unable to carry 
off their artillery, were forced to leave tucin 
in the hands of the Russians. 

P.ord Catheart has aiso transmitted a long 
report fram General Wittgenstein, detailing 
an aetion with the French on the Dwina 
under Marshal St Cyr, whom he had defeat- 
ed and driven from Polotsk, after an obsti- 
nate resistance ; also an account of the re- 
pulse of M*Donald by General Steinhill, in 
the same quarter. 

The accounts from Russia describe the 
exertions for recruiting the armies as most 
suecessful; the same spirit of determined re- 
sistance to the invaders pervading all ranks 
of the community. 

The British Government, impressed with 
2 firm belief of the determination of the Rus- 
sians to maintain the contest, have determi- 
ned to afford every assistance in carrying 
their military preparations into eiTect 3 and 
accordingly nearly 100,000 stand of arms 
have been shipped for the Baltic. 

Altona papers, lately received, state that 
great alarm prevailed in Warsaw, on account 
of the vicinity of some strong bands of Cos- 
sacs; that the barriers had been shut, and 
a proclamation issued to quiet the minds of 
the people, by Count Stanislaus Potocki, the 
President. . 

The Diet of Poland issued, on the 6th of 
‘October, an order for raising a new levy of 
40,000 men, to be completed im six weeks. 
The oflicial document inserted in the War- 
saw Gazette stites it to be at the request of 
Bonaparte. 

The Twenty - fifth French bulletin has 
been received, which nentionsthe evacuation 
of Moscow by their troops, and also the ac- 
tion of the 18th, in which they acknowledge 
some loss. ‘The following is a copy of the 
bulletin : 

TWENTY - FIFTH BULLETIN OF THE 

GRAND ARMY. 


Toilskoc, Oct. 20, 

All the sick who were in the hospitals of 
Moscow lett them on the 1Ldth, 16th, 17th, 
ani 13th inst. for Mejaisk and Sinolen:k. 
The 
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The artillery caissons, the ammunition ta- 
ken, a great quantity of curious things, and 
trophies, were packed up and sent off on the 
loth. The army received orders to bake 
biscuit for 20 days, and hold itsecif in readi- 
ness tomarch. In effect, the Emperor left 
Moseow on the 19th. ‘The head-quarters 
were the same day at Desna. 

On the one side, the Kremlin has becn 
armed and fortified, at the same time it has 
been mined in order to blow it up. Some 
think the Finperor will march upon Toula 
and Kalouga, to pass the winter in these 
provinces, and occupy Moscow by a garrison 
in the Kremlin; others suppose the Empe- 
ror wii! blow up the Kremlin, and burn the 
pubic establishments which remain, and 
that he will approach within an hundred 
jeagues of Poland, to establish his winter 
quarters in a friendly country, and near to 
receive every thing which exists in the ma- 
geaines of Dantzic, Kowno, Minsk, and 
Wilna, and recover from the fatigues of 
war. The latter observe, that Moscow is 
distant from Pctersburgh leacues of 
bad road, while Witpsk is only 150 from 
Petersburgh 3 that from Moscow to Kiew, 
IS 2iS leacues; whilst from Smolensk to 
Kiow, is but 112 leagues; frem whence 
they conclude that Mcscow is not a military 
position, or that Moscow possesses no longer 
political importance, since that town is burne 
ed, aud ruined for 100 vcars. 

‘he chemry shewed many -cossacks, who 
arnoyed our cavalry. ‘The advanced guard 
of cavalry placed in advance of Viukeva, 
were surprised by a band ef cossacks, they 
Were ia the camp befure ther could mount 
en horsebock 5 they took a park Gin pare) of 
Gencrai Sebastian's of 100 Las wags 
von, and made about LOO prisoners. The 
King of Naples mounted on horseback, with 
the cuirassiers and carabineers, and perceive 
Jag a column of infantry, of four battalions, 
which the enemy sent to support the 
sacks, he charged it, broke it, and cut it in 
pieces. General Dezi, aide-de-camp to the 
Kins, a brave oMecer, was killed this 
charge, which honours the carabineers. 

The Viceroy has arrived at Fomenskoi 3. 
wll the army is in march. Marshal the 
Duke of Treviso has remained at Moseow, 
With a garrison. 

The weather is very fine, like in France 
during the October, perhaps a little warm- 
er; but on the Ist of November we may ex- 
pect cold, Every thing indicates, we must 
think of winter quarters, our cavalry parti- 
eularly require it 3 the infantry refresh them- 
selves at Moscow. — 

Among the valuable curiosities that have 
failen into the hands of Bonaparte, by the 
Possession of the Kremlin, or Citadel of 


Moscow, is a Greek meterript of the Ney 
Testament of the year 100. There is a 
work of the kind extant so ancient py SOV ee 
ral hundred years. There are seme of the 
next oidest editions in the Vatican at Rome, 
In Bueland, we betieve, there are no edie 
tions of the New Testament older than 7 
or SO vears. 

‘The Paris Journals contain an aecount of 
the trial, before a military commission, of 
26 Russians, accused of setting fire to Mos. 
cow, 10 of whom were found guilty and e.- 
ecuted, and 16 remanded to prison. 


SPAIN. 
REYREAT OF THE BRITISH ARMY PROM 
BURGOS. 

The intelligence which we have this 
month to communicate from the Peninsula, 
is by no means gratifving. The tide of for- 
tune, we ere sorry to say, appears to have 
changed 3 and the lately victorious army of 
the Marquis Wellington is again obliged to 
act on the defensive. 

The following official details of the opera 
tions of the allied armies in Spain, bring 
down the history of the campaiga to the a 
instant. 


War Department—Dorwning Stiett, 
Oct. 25. 1812. 

Jt appears by a dispatch received this 
morning from the Moarguis of Wellingtoa, 
dated Villa Toro, 11th October, that the 
enemy had made two sorties, in which they 
had mieterially injured our works, and we 
had suffered some Joss. In the lyst, Major 
Cocks, of the 79th, who has so frequently 
distinguished himself, was unfortunately 
killed. Notwithstanding the efforts of the 
enemy, our troops were established within 
about 100 vards of the enemy's interior line. 
A ood breach had been effeeted in another 
part of the same line, and our troops were 
established close to the breach. ‘The enemy 
were still upon the Ebro, and had not made 
any movement to interrupt our operations. 
Killed andWounded in the Siege of the Caste 

of Burgos, from the 6th to the 10th Oct. 

British 1 Major, 1 Captain, Licute- 
nant, 1 Ensign, 1 Staff, 4 serjeants, $2 rank 
and file, killed; 5 Capteins, 4 
2 Ensigns, 7 serjeants, 3 drummers, 
rank and file, wounded; 7 rank and file mise 
sing. 

Portuguese.—1 Captain, 1 Lieutenant, 
34 rank and file, killed ; 1 Major, 2 Cap- 
tains, 1 scrjeant, 62 rank and file, wounded ; 
11 rank and file missing. 


Total—1 Major, 2 Captains, 2 Lieute- 
nailes 


| 


nants, 1 Ensign, 1 Stef, serjeants, 116 
rank and fle, killed; 1 Major, 8 Captains, 
3 Lieutenants, 2 Ensigns, 8 serjeants, 3 
drummers, 265 rank and file, Wounded 3; 18 
renk and file massing. 

Killed.—Adjutant Hobson, 2d battalion, 
Seth toot 3 Mator Hon. C. Cocks, Ist batta. 
lien, 72th ditto; Ensign Buckeridge, Ist bat- 
tilion, Coldstream Guards ; and Captaia II. 
Vorry, Cacadores. 

Stewart, Acting En- 
vineer, Ist Royal Scots, slighi!y ; Captain 
M'Pherson, citto, SSth foot, ditto, since 
dead; Ensiga Lawrence, ditto, Ssth foot, 
Kusign Twice, ditto, S8th foot, 

ehtly 3 Captain Clitherow, Ist battalion, 
&t guards, severely Lieutenant Elie, roy- 
al artillery, slightly 3 Captain Power, ditto, 
Lieutenant Dumaresq, Assisiant- 
Enoineer, ist battalion, §th foot, severely 3 
Major Arnott, 12th Portuguese regiment. 


Eviracts from dispatches from Lord Weiling- 
ton. 
Calezon, 26th Ort. 1812. 

T have been so much eeeupied by the 
movements and operations of the army since 
the 18th instant, that I have not been able 
to write to vour Lordship. 

The operations of the castle of Burgos 
continued nearly in the state in which they 
were when [ addressed your Lordship on 
the Tith inst. till the Having at that 
time received a supply of musket ammuni- 
tion from Santander, and having, while 
Waiting fer that necessary article, completed 
a mine under the church of St Roiman, 
Vhich stood in an outwork of the second 
line, I determined that the breach which 
we had effeeted in the second line should 
be stormed on that evening, at the moment 
this mine should explode; and that, at the 
sume time, the line should be attacked by 
escalade. 

The mine succeeded, and Lieut-Colonel 
Browne lodged a party of the 9th Cazadores, 
and a detachment of Spanish troops of the 
regiment of Asturias, in the outwork. <A 
detachment of the King's German Legion, 
under Major Wurmb, carricd the breach, 
and a detachment of the guards succeeded 
in esealading the line; but the enemy 
Drought such a fire upon these two last de- 
tachwents, from the third line, and the boe 
dy of the castle itsel’, and they were attack- 
ed by numbers so superior, before they could 
receive the support allotted to them, that 
they were obliged to retire, suffering consi- 
derable loss. Major Wurmb was unfortu- 
Hately killed. 

li is impossible to represent in adequate 
my sense of the condyct of the Guads, 
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and German Legion upon this eeeasion ; and 
I am quite satistied, that if it had been pos- 
sible to maintain the posts which they had 
gained with so much gallantry, these troops 
would have maiatained them. Some of the 
men stormed even the third line, and one 
was killed in one of the embrasures of that 
lines and I had the satisfaction of seeing, 
that if I could breach the wall of the castle 
we should carry the place. 

Another mine was commenced under the 
second line froin the church ef St Roman, 
of which we remained in possession. 

The enemy had, on the 15th, moved for- 
ward a considerable body of infantry, anid 
six squadrons of cavalry from Briviesca to 
recomnoitre our outposts at Monasterio.— 
They attacked the piequet at the bridge it 
front of that town, but were repulsed by the 
fire of a detachment of the infantry of the 
Brinswick Legion. In this affair, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel the Hon. Frederick Ponsonby, 
who commanded at Monasterio, Was wound- 
ed, but not severely, and I hope I shall soon 
again have the benefit of his assistance. 

1 had long had reports of the enemy’s in- 
tention to advance for the relief of the castle 
of Buryos with the army of Portugal, reinfor- 
ced by troops recently arrived from Frances 
and with that part of the army of the north 
which was disposeeble; and they did ad- 
vanee in considerable force against the post 
at Monasterio on the evening of the 1Sih. 

The subaltern of the Brunswick Legion, 
who commanded a picquet in St Olalla, dis« 
obeyed his orders in remaining in that vil- 
lage upon the approach of the enemy, and 
he was taken with his picquet. The ene- 
my consequently obtained possession of the 
heights which command the town of Monas- 
terio, and our outpost was obliged to retire 
on the morning of the 19th to the Burgos 
wide of the town. 

I assembled the troops, excepting those 
necessary for carrying on the operations of 
the siege, as svon as it appeared by the enc- 
my’s movement of the Isth that they en- 
tertained serious intentions of endeavouring 
ta raise it, and placed the allied army on the 
heights, having their right at Ibeas, on the 
Arlanzon, the centre at Rio Vena and Mua- 
garadas, and the ieft at Soto Pailacion ‘The 
enemy's army likewise assembled in the 
neighbourhood of Monasterio. They moved 
forward on the evening of the 20th with a- 
bout 10,000 men to drive in our outpost at 
Quintana Palla, and Olmos. 

The former withdrew by order, but the 
latter was maintained with great spirit by 
the Chasseurs Lritanniques. Seeing a fur 
opportunity of striking a blow upon the 
eaemy, I requested Licut.-Gen. Sir Mdward 
Paget ty move with the Ist and Sth divisions 
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upon the enemy's right flank, which move- 
ment, having been well executed, drove 
them back upon Monasterio, and our posts 
were replaced in Quintana Palla. 

On the morning of the 21st, I received a 
letter from Sir Rowland Hill, of the 17th, 
in which he acquainted me of the enemy's 


intention to move towards the Tagus, which’ 


was already fordable by individuals in many 
places, and was likely to become so by an 
army. The castle of Chinchilla had surren- 
dered on the 9th instant. 

The enemy’s force in Valencia was sup- 
posed to amount to not less than 70,000 men, 
a very large proportion of which, it was ex- 
pected, would be disposeable for service out 
of that kingdom. 

I had desired Lieut.-General Sir Rowland 
Hill to retire from his position on the Ta- 
gus, if he should find that he could not 
maintain himself in it with advantage ; and 
it was necessary that I should be near him, 
in order that the corps under my command 
might not be insulated, in consequence of 
the movements which he should find hiim- 
self under the necessity of making ; 1 there- 
fore raised the siege of Burgos on the night 
of the 20th, and moved the whole army. 
back towards the Douro. 

I felt severely the sacrifice I was thereby 
obliged to make. Your Lordship is aware 
that I was never very sanguine in my ex- 
pectations of success in the siege of Burgos, 
notwithstanding that I considered success 
was attainable, even with the means in my 
power, within a reasonably limited period. 
af the attack made on the first line on the 
22d or the 29th had eucceeded, I believe we 
whould have taken the place, notwithetand- 
ing the ability with which the governor con- 
ducted the defence, and the gallantry with 
which it was executed by the garrison. Our 
means were limited; butit appeared to me, 
that, if we should succeed, the advantage to 
the cause would be great, and the final suc- 
«ess of the campaign would have been cer- 
tain. 

1 had every reason to be satisfied with the 
conduct of the officers and troops during the 
sicge of Burgos, particularly with the bri- 
gade of Guards. 

During the latter part of the siege the 
weather was very unfavourable, and the 
troops suffered much from the rain. The 
ofiicers at the head of the artillery and en- 
gineer departments—Lieut.-Colonel Robe, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Burgoyne, and Licut.- 
Colonel Dickson, who commands the reserve 


artillery, rendered me every assistance ; and 


the failure of success is not to be attributed 
tothem. By their activity we carried off 
every thing in the course of one night ex- 
cepting the 18-poundere destroyed by 
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the enemy’s fire, and the cight Pieces af 
cannon which we had taken from the ene. 
my on the night of the 19th ultimo, in the 
storm of the hornwork. Having sent our 
cattle to meet the equipment expected from 
Santander, we had not the means of moving 
the latter. 

The enemy was not aware of our moves 
ment, and did not follow us till late on the 
22d, when 10,000 men encamped on this 
side of Burgos. 

The British army encamped at Celado 
del Camino and Hornillos, with the light 
cavalry at Estepan and Baniel. We conti- 
nued our march on the following day, the 
right of the army to Torauemada, the left 
to Cordevilla, at which places we crossed the 
Pisuerga. 

The enemy followed our movement with 
their whole army. Our rear-guard consist- 
ed of two light battalions of the King’s Ger- 
man Legion under Colonel Halkett, and of 
Major-General Anson’s brigade of cavalry ; 
and Major-General Bock’s brigade was halt- 
ed at the Venta del Pozo to give them sup- 
port; the whole under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton. 
Don Julian Sanchez marched-on the left of 
the Arlanzon; and the party of guerillas, 
heretofore commanded by the late Martinez, 
on the hills to the left of our rear-guard. 

Major-General Anson's brigade charged 
twice with great success in front of Celado 
del Camino, and the enemy was detained a- 
bove three hours by the troops under Lieut.- 
General Sir S. Cotton in the passage of the 
Hormaza in front of that village. 

The rear-guard continued to fall back in 
the best order, till the guerillas on the left 
having been driven in, they rode towards 
the flank of the rear-guard of Major-Gene- 
ral Anson’s brigade and four or five squad 
rons of the enemy mixed with them. ‘These 
were mistaken for Spaniards, and they fel! 
upen the flank and rear of our troops) We 
sustained some loss, and Licut.-Col. Pelly. 
of the 16th dragoons, having had his horse 
shot, was taken prisoner. ; 

The delay occasioned by this misfortune 
enabled the enemy to bring up @ very supe 
rior body of cavalry, which was changed 
Major-General Bock’s and Major-Gencra 
Anson’s brigades, near the Venta del Po20, 
but unsuccessfully, and our rear-guard se 
hardly pressed. The enemy made ~e 
charges on the two light battalions 0 
King’s German Legion, formed in ence 
but were always repulsed with considera “ 
loss by the steadiness of those two SS. 
They sutiered no loss, and cannot 
ently applaud their conduct and that © 
lonel Halkett who commanded them. 


The exertions and couduct of 
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neval Sir S. Cotton, and of the oflicers and 
staff attached to him throughout this day, 
were highly meritorious, and although the 
charge inade by the cavalry was not success- 
ful. 1 had the satisfaction of observing great 
steadiness in their movements. Major Bull's 
troop of horse artillery, under Major Dowa- 
manand Capt. Kamsay, distinguished thein- 
CS. 

The army continued its march on the 24th, 
and took up its ground on the Carrion, with 
its right at Duennas and its left at Villa 
Muriel, and the Ist batt. Ist guards joined 
us from Corunna. 

T halted here on the 25th, and the enemy 
attacked our left at Villa Muriel. They 
were repulsed, however, by the oth division 
ef infantry, under the command of Major- 
General Oswald, in the absence of Licut.- 
General Leith on account of indisposition. 

I had directed the third battalion of the 
Royals to march to Palencia, to protect the 
destruction of the bridges ever the Carrion 
at that place, but it appears that the enemy 
assembled in such force at that point, that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell thought it ne- 
eessary to retire upon Villa Muriel, and the 
enemy passed the Carrion at Palencia. ‘This 
rendered it necessary to change our front, 
and U directed Major - General Oswaid to 
throw back our left, and the Spanish troops 
upon the heights, and to maintain the Cer- 
rion with the right of the fifth division. The 
bridge of Villa Muriel was destroyed 5 but 
the enemy discovered a ford, and passed 
over a considerable body of infantry and ca- 
valry. 1 made Major-Gen, Pringle and Ma- 
4or-Gen. Barnes attack these treops under 
the orders of Major-Gen. Oswald ; in which 
attack the Spanish troops co-operated, end 
they were driven across the river with con- 
siderable loss. ‘The fire upon the left had 
deen very severe throughout the day, from 
hich we suffered a great deal ; and Major- 
Gen. Don Miguel Alava was unfortunately 
wounded while urging on the Spanish intan- 
try in the pursuit of the enemy. 

I broke up this morning from the Car- 
tion, and marched upon Cabezon del Cam- 
po, where 1 have crossed the Pisuerga. 

The enemy appear to be moving in this 
direction from Duenas. I propose to halt 
here to-morrow. 

P.S.—[ have the honour to inclose re- 
turns of the killed and wounded. 


Killed and Wounded in the siege of Burgos, 
Vth to Lith October, inclusive. 
British—1 serjeant, 23 rank and file kill- 
ed; 1 Lieutenant, 2 Ensigns, 5 serjeants, 
39 rank and file, wounded. 
Portuguese—4 rank and file, killed; 1 
Captain, 27 rank and file, wounded. 
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Total.—1 serjeant, 27 rank and file, kil- 
led ; I Captain, 1 Lieutenant, 2 ensigns, 3 
serjeants, 66 rank and file wounded. 

Wounded.—11th October, 32d Foot— 
Fosign Quill, severe!y.— 16th October, 1812. 
—ist Poot—Lieutenant Kae, acting engie 
neer, Slightly. 58th Foot—Ensign Baylie, 
sightiv.—Loth October, 1812.—-12th Regi- 
ment of ihe line—Captain White, severelye 


Kilkad and Wounded, from 18th to 21st Ove 
tober, inclusive. 

British.— 1 Major, | Captain, 1 Licuten- 
ant, | Ensigu, 3 serjeants, 81 rank and file, 
killed; 4 Captains, 5 Licutenants, 2 sere 
jeants, 119 rank and file, wounded ; 2 rank 
and file, missing. 

Portuguese.——8 rank and file killed; 
Ensign, 2 serjeants, 44 renk and file, wound 
ed 5 2 rank and file, missing. 

Total—1 Major, Coptain, | Lieutenant, 
Ensign, 3 serjeats, SY rank and file, kil- 
led; 4 Captains, S Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, 
4 serjeants, 160 rank and tite wounded 3 4 
rank and file, missing. 

Kilicd. — Uth Getober. — Coldstreany 
Harvey. th October. 
—Coldstream Cuards—-kisign Burgess. 

Wounded. — Uth Ociobor. — 3d Foot 
Guards. —Licutenants Holborn and Knox, 
severely. ——Coldstream Guards, Ist batt.— 
Captain the Hon. W. G. Crofton, slightly 
Captain the Hon. J. Walpole, séverely. 

Cah "JON, Oct. 28. 

Since I wrote your Lordship upon the 
26th, I have had an opportunity of secing 
the enemy's whole army, as they placed 
themselves opposite to us, on the Pisuerga, 
yesterday. They are certainly in very great 
strength. The army of Portugal has re- 
ceived a reinforcement of ten thousand inen, 


including cavalry, from France ; and 1 have- 


resson to believe that there are two divie 
sions of infantry now with this army bee 
longing to the army of the north. The cae 
valry of the army of the nerth is certeinly 
with the army of Portugal, and they have 
at least 5000 good caveiry. 
No event of importance has oceurred 
I addressed your Loraship on the 20ci. 
The enemy formed their army in the pom 
in oar front yesterday. They have canne: - 
aded cilerent parts of our line without © 
ing usany injury, excepting that Lieut. ©. . 
Robe, of the Royal Artillery, was wourdcu 
severely, but not dangerously, yesterday. 
Pucda, Oct. 2). 
The enemy crossed the Carrion on tic 
26th and 27th, and formed their army om 
the heights near Cijales, on the last of thos: 
days, opposite ow positon un the left of the 
Pisuerga, 
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Pisuerga, and their advanced guard about 
two miles in front of their main body, and 
half that distance from Cabegon. 

' On the 28th, they extended their right, 
and endeavoured to force the bridges of Si- 
mancas and Valladolid, the former of which 
was defended by Colonel Halkett, with his 
brigade of the 7th division, and the latter 
by Lieutenant-General the Earl of Dalhousie, 
with the remainder of the 7th division. At 
length Colonel Halkett being hard pressed, 
blew up the bridge. He at the same time 
detached the Brunswick Oels regiment to 
Tordesillas, towards which quarter the ene- 
my detached troops on the evening of the 
28th. As soon as I found that this was the 
case, I thought it proper to break up from 
the Pisuerga and to cross the Douro, which 
object was effected without difficulty on the 
29th instant, by the bridges of Puente Dou- 
ro and ‘Tudela. 

' The Bridge of Tordesillas was destroyed 
on the enemy’s approach to that town, on 
the evening of the 28th, and I had sent or- 
ders to the regiment of Brunswick Ocls to 
take post on its ruins, in such manner as to 
prevent the enemy from repairing the bridge. 
I had the mortification, however, of learn- 
ing, on the night of the 29th, that this 
regiment had been obliged to abandon its 
posts, and as I had seen the enemy’s whole 
army in march towards Tordesillas on that 
evening, it was obvious that no time was to 
be lost. I, therefore, marched the army at 
an early hour yesterday morning to their 
left, and posted the troops on the heights 
between Rueda and Tordesillas, immediate- 
ly opposite, and near the bridge of Tordesil- 
las. We found the bridge nearly repaired on 
our arrival, but the enemy had made no at- 
tempt to pass it, and they have now no large 
assembly of troops in this neighbourheod. 

I learn that some of them marched last 
night towards Valladolid, and others to- 
wards Toro. 

I have received letters from Lieutenant- 
Gencral Sir Rowland Hill of the 29th, 

The Tagus was every where fordable, and 
the encmy had passed a small body of troops 


‘ever at Fuente Dyenas. 


. Sir Rowland Hill had collected his troops 
en the'Jacamah. He was likely to receive 
my orders to move upon Anvalo on the 29th. 

Rueda, Nov. 3, 1812. 

- I take the opportunity of the return of the 
raessenger Myers to Corunna, to inform 
you, that the army have continued in the 
position in which I plated them on the 30th 
of October ; and ihe enemy have made no 
attempt to pass the Douro. The bridge of 
Tordesillas is repaired, and they are em- 
ployed in the repaiy of that of Toro. Their 


troops are extending along the Douro, frony 
the latter place to Valladolid, 

In the mean time, the troops under Lieus 
tenant-General Sir Rowland Hill will arrive 
this day and to-morrow on the Adaja. The 
General received my orders to break up 
from his position on the Jacamah on the 
29th, and he intended to earry them into 
execution on the morning of the 30th. He. 
had intended to destroy the Puente Laga, 
but the mine failed ;—and_ the enemy hav- 
ing collected a large body of troops between 
the bridge and Aranjuez, they immediately 
attacked our post on the bridge, but were 
repulsed with considerable loss by the 2d 
battalion 47th regiment, and a detachment 
of the 95th, under the command of Colonel 
Skerret. I have not received the return of 


_ our loss upon this occasion, but I understand 


it is about forty men. No officer was 
touched. Licutenant-General Sir Rowland 
Hill mentions in high terms the conduct of 
the troops.—These circumstances delayed 
the march from the right of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Rowland Hill’s position till the 
evening of the 30th, and he has since con- 
tinued it without being at all molested by: 
the enemy. 

The building called la China, in the Re- 
tiro, and all the guns, stores, &c. which 
that work contained, which had not been 
carried away, were destroyed before the 
troops were withdrawn from Madrid. 

~The Spanish divisions of Don Carlos 
d@Espana and Comte de Penne Villemur 
are with Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rowland Hill. 

A small body of the enemy’s troops were 


at Valde Moro on thé 31st, and entered Ma- © 


drid at ten o'clock on the morning of the 
first instant. 7 

I have accounts from the north, stating 
that Longa has taken a convoy escorted by 
300 men near Victoria. 


FRANCE. 
CONSPIRACY AT PARIS. 
On the 23d of last month a conspiracy+ 


which. had for its object the overturning the 
present government of France, was disco- 


vered at Paris, and the authors of the plot, . 
with several of their accomplices, have sce. 
paid the forfeit of their lives for their rash- 
ness and folly. The principals in the.con- 


spiracy were three Generals of brigade, Vi 
Malet, Lahorie, and Guidal, who together 
with 21 others, charged asaccomplices,werts 
on the 29th, tried by a military commission, 
and 14 of them, including the three Gene 
rals, were convicted and sentenced to be shot. 


The whole of them, with the oe 
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of the three Generals. and one either 
belonged to the regiment of the guard 
at Paris, or were oflicers of the nation- 
gl guard stationed at Paris. Twelve of 
those condemned suffered the punishment 
of death on the same day, and two were re- 
spited. The remaining 10 were acquited, 
but were ordered to be at the disposal of 
the war Minister. 

The French papers contain no particulars 
of the plot, but state that perfect tranquilli- 
ty had been restored at Paris. 

The following has been communicated by 
a gentleman recently arrived from Paris, as 
the statement circulated by the Members of | 
the French Government, for the informa. 
tion of their private friends, as to the na- 
ture, extent, and termination of the conspi- 
racy 

. The three Ex-Generals, Mallet, Guidal, 
and Lahorie, already sentenced and execut- 
ed, endeavoured to bring about a new re- 
volution in Paris. 

.They made use of a fictitious Sendtus 
Consultum, by means of which they suc- 
ceeded in deceiving the garrison of Paris. 
Having gone, on the 23d of October, at four 
o'clock in the morning, to the barracks oc- 
cupied by the first division, and the dra- 
goons of Paris, they read to them a pro- 
clamation, in which they informed them of 
the death of the Emperor, on the 7th, and 
ordered them, in the name of the Regent, 
to follow them, 

The troops, believing what was told 
them, obeyed their orders, and suffered 
themselves to be led to different posts, 
where they relieved the guards ; and at se- 
ven in the morning presented themselves at 
the Minister’s of the General Police, and at 
the Prefect’s of the Police, both of whom 
they arrested, and carried them to the pri- 
son of Latorce, under an escort of 300° 
men. 

Meanwhile another division proceeded to 
the house of the Commandant of Paris, 
(Gen. Hullin.) Mallet informed him that he 
was no longer Commandant ; and, on Hul- 
lin hesitating to resign his command, @ pis- 
tol was discharged at him by Mallet, which 
mortally wounded him in the head. 

Mallet next proceeded to the Chief of the 
Etat Major of Paris, to arrest him ; but this 
officer (who appears to have been apprised’ 
of his danger,) had several officers in his a- 
partment, who proving too powerful for 
Mallet, arrested him ; they then harangued 
the troops who followed him, and having 
succeeded in persuading them that Mallet 
was a conspirator, and that the Emperor 
was not dead, the whole laid down their 
arms. The troops cantoned at Versailles 
and Gros Buis were now sent for, and the 


barriers having been shut, the conspirators 
Were arrested. 

At two o'clock, the Minister of the Po- 
lice and the Prefect were liberated, the of 
ficers of the first division were arrested, and 
the troops sent out of Paris. 

On the first report of the Emperor’s 
death, which the conspirators spread all o- 
ver Paris, the Bank was surrounded by a 
multitude, who endeavoured to exchange 
their notes for specie ; but, in a short time, 
order and tranquillity were restored, and 
every thing quiet. 


NEW CONSCRIPTION. 


On the Ist September the Conservative 
Senate of France decreed as fellows : : 

Art. 1. One hundred and twenty-thous 
sand men, of the conscription for 1813, 
shall be placed at the disposition of the Mi- 
nister of War, for recruiting the army. 

Art. 2. They shall be taken from among 
the French born between the Ist of January 
and 3lst of December 1793. 

Art. 3. Seventeen-thousand men taken 
from the conscription of 1813, among those 
who shall not be called upon to form a part 
of the active army, shall be destined, ace 
cording to the Sth and 11th articles of the 
Senatus Consullum of the 13th of March, 
and of the 14th article of the degree of the 
14th of March, to replace the men wanting 
to complete the cohorts of the first band of 
the National Guard ; and placed at the dis- 
posal of the Minister of War, who will call 
upon them should there be occasion. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CAPTURE OF THE GUERRIERE FRIGATE 
BY THE AMERICANS. 


(From the London Gazette. ) 


Copy of a letter from Captain Dacres of 
the Guerriere, to Vice-Admiral Sawyer, da- 
ted Boston, September 7 1812. 


Sir, 

am sorry to inform you of the capture 
of his Majesty’s late ship Guerriere, by the 
American frigate Constitution, after a severe 
action, on the 19th August, in latitude 40 
deg. 20 min. N. and longitude 55 deg. W. 
At two p. M. being by the wind on the star- 
board tack, we saw a sail on our weather 
beam, bearing down on us. At three made 
her out to be a man of war, beat to quarters 
and prepared for action. At four, she clos- 
ing fast, wore to prevent her raking us. At 
ten minutes past four hoisted our colours 
and fired several shot at her; at twenty 


minutes 
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‘minutes past four she hoisted her colours 
and returned our fire, wore several times to 
avoid being raked, exchanging broadsides. 
At five she closed on our starboard beam, 
‘both keeping up a heavy fire and steering 
free, his intention being evidently to cross 
our bow. At twenty minutes past five our 
Amizen-mast went over the starboard quarter, 
‘and brought the ship up in the wind ; the 
‘enemy then placed himself on our Jarboard 
‘bow, raking us, afew only of our bow 
‘guns bearing, and his grape and riflemen 
sweeping our deck. At forty minutes past 
five, the ship not answering her heim, he 
attempted to lay us on board ; at this time, 
Mr Grant, who commanded the forecastle, 
‘was carried below, badly wounded. I im- 
mediately ordered the marines and boarders 
“from the main deck ; the master was at this 
‘time shot through the knee, and I received 
‘a severe wound in the back. Lieutenant 
Kent was leading on the boarders, when the 
ship coming to, we brought some of our bow 
gruns to bear on her, and had got clear of 
our opponent, when at twenty minutes past 
six our fore and main-masts went over the 
side, leaving the ship a perfect unmanage- 
able wreck. The frigate shooting ahead, I 
was in hopes to clear the wreck and get the 
ship under command to renew the action, 
‘but just as we had cleared the wreck, our 
‘spritsail yard went, and the enemy having 
rove new braces, &c. wore round within 
pistol-shot, to rake us, the ship laying in 
the trough of the sea, and rolling, her main 
‘deck guns under water, and all attempts to 
get her before the wind being fruitless ; 
when calling my few remaining officers to- 
gether, they were all of opinion that any 
further resistance would only be a needless 
waste of lives, I ordered, though reluctantly, 
the colours to be struck. 
The loss of tire ship is to be ascribed to 
the early fall of the mizen-mast, which en- 
abled our opponent to chuse his position. 


’ Tam sorry to say that we suffered severe- 


ly in killed and wounded, and mostly whilst 
she lay on our bow, from her grape and 
musketry, in all fiftecn killed, and sixty- 
three wounded, many of them severely; none 
of the wonnded officers quitied the deck till 
the firing ceased, 

The frigate proved to be the United States 
ship Constitution, of thirty twenty-four- 
pounders on her main deck, and twenty-four 
thirty-two pounders, and two eighteen-poun- 
ders on her upper deck, and four hundred 
‘and seventy-six men 3; her loss, in compari- 
son with ours, is trifling, about twenty, 
the first lieutenant of marines and eight 
killed, and first lieutenant and master of the 
ship, and eleven men wounded, her lower 
pnasts badlywounded, andstern much shatter- 
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ed, and very much cut up about the rigging, 
The Guerriere was so cut up, that all as. 
tempts to get her in would have beenuse. 
less. As soon as the wounded were got out 
of her, they sct her on fire, and I feel it m 
duty to state, that the conduct of Captain 
Hull and his officers to our men hay been 
that of a brave enemy, the greatest care be. 


ing taken to prevent our men losing the 


smallest trifle, and the greatest attentioy 


being paid to the wounded, who, thro’ the 


attention and skill of Mr Irvine, surgeon, I 
hope will do well. 
I hope, though success has not crowned 


our efforts, you will not think it presump. 


tuous in mé to say, the greatest credit is due 


to the officers and ship’s company for their 


exertions, particularly wien exposed to the 
heavy raking fire of the enemy ; I feel par. 
ticularly obliged for the exertions of. Lieu. 
tenant Kent, who,though wounded early by 
a splinter, continued to assist me 3 in the 
Second Lieuc‘enant the service has suffered 
a severe loss; Mr Scott, the master, tho’ 
wounded, was particularly attentive, and 


used every exertion in clearing the wreck, 


as did the warrant officers. Lieutenant 
Nicholl, of the royal marines, and his party, 
supported the honourable character of their 


corps, and they suffered severely. I must 


recommended Mr Snow, master’s-mate, who 
commanded the foremost main deck guns 
in the absence of Lieutenant Pullman, and 
the whole, after the fall of Lieutenant 
Ready, to your protection, he having recelv- 
ed a severe contusion from a_ splinter. 
must point out Mr Garby, acting purser, to 
your notice, who volunteered his services on 
deck, and commanded the after quarter-deck 
guns, and was particularly active, as well 
Mr Bannister, midshipman. 

I hope, in considering the circumstances, 
you will think the ship intrusted to my 
charge was properly defended ; the unfortue 
nate loss of our masts, the absence of 
third lieutenant, second lieutenant of ma 
rines, three midshipmen, and 
men, considerably weakened our creWs 
we only mustered at quarters two hun 
and forty-four men, and nineteen boys, 
coming into action: the enemy had such #n 
advantage from his marines and riflemen, 
when close, and bis superior sailing 

i is distance. 
him to chuse his distar 

"The Guerricre before she struck, had sue 
tained a loss of 15 men killed, and 
wounded. 

A Court Martial has been held at Hali- 
fax on Captain Dacres and the other en 
who were honourably acquitted of all re 
in yielding to the superior force of the ©m! 
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ELECTION OF PEERS. 


N Friday, the 13th of November, the 

election of the Sixteen Peers, to represent 
the Peerage of Scotland, took place at Hlo- 
lvroodhouse. Their Lordships were attend- 
ed by James Walker and Walter Scott, 
Esqrs. two of the Principal Clerks of Ses- 
sion, as deputes to Lord Frederick Camp- 
bell, Lord Clerk Register: by the Rev. Dr 
David Johnstone of North Leith, and the 
Jtev. Dr John Inglis, Edinburgh, two of his 
Majesty's Chaplains, and by the other pro- 
per ollieers. The proceedings were opened 
by a most appropriate prayer by the Rev. 
Dr Johastone. 


PEERS PRESENT. 


Duke of Buccleuch and] FE. of Selkirk 
Queensberry Ralearras 
Duke of Atholl Aboyne 
Marquis of Queensberry Aberdeen 
Earls of Rothes Glasgow 
Caithness Vise. Arbuthnot 
Morton Lords Forbes 
Moray Gray 
Home Sinclair 
Kellie Napier 
Lauderdale Elibank 
Kinnoul Belhaven 
Elgin & Kin- Rollo 
cardine Ruthven 
Wemyss and Kinnaird— 
March 29 
Leven & Mel- 
ville 
PROXIES. 


Duke of Lennox......to Lord Forbes 

Karl of Dundonald... Lord Gray 

Farl of Breadalbane.. Lord Kinnaird 
Earl of Stair.......... Earl of Lauderdale 
Lord Torphichen..... Lord Forbes 

Lord Lord Kinnaird —6 


SIGNED LISTS. 


DukesofGordon |Karls of Hyndford 
Montrose Portmore 
Earls of Errol Hopetoun 
Eglinton Vis. Stormont 
Cassilis Lords Somerville 
Haddington Blantyre 
Galloway Forrester 
Northesk Kirkcudbright 
Dunmore —17 
Total nymber of voters 6? 


Mov. 1812, 
10 


Mr Walker, the senior Clerk, then read 
over the roll of Peers commonly called the 
‘Union Roll; and after reading over the 
pames of the Dukes, the name of Charles 
Marquis of Queensberry was inserted as 
Senior Marquis of Scotland, pursuant to an 
order of the House of Lords last session of 
Parliament, his Lordship having proved his 
right to that title. 

When the Clerk called the Earl of Aber- 


corn, the Earl ef Aberdeen rose, and said, 


that his Noble Friend had given him a 
proxy ; but, as he resided at present in Ire- 
land, it was not in his power to qualify him- 
self according to law, although, from his 
situation, as Lieutenant of two counties 
that kingdom, he clearly came within the 
limits of the act, which made provision for 
preserving their privileges to such Peers as 
were necessarily absent .en his Majesty's 
service. His Lordship, while he did not 
mean to press the reception of his vote, still 
thought that Peers.in his situation laboured 
under a great hardship, and he pledged hime 
self, if their Lordships thought proper to re+ 
turn him their representative, to take mea- 
sures for removing so obvious a grievance, 
and for preserving to their Lordships the 
privilege of voting in whatever part of the 
three kingdams they might reside. The 
Far! of Lauderdale and Lerd Kinnaird ens 
tirely coincided with Lord Aberdeen, and 
hoped his Lordship would bring the matter 
under the consideration of the House of 
Lords. 

A signed list was given én for the Earl of 
Cassillis, but the Clerks objected to it on the 
grounds, first, that it was nat sealed, and 
secondly, that the signature and the names 
in the list were not of the same hand-writ- 
ing. After some explanations, however, 
between the Kar! of Lauderdale, Lord Kin- 
naird, and Mr Scott, it was agreed to allow 
the list to be taken into the number of votes, 
and the clerks to state shortly in the mi- 
nutes, their reasons for thinking the list in- 
formal 

The usual ceremonies having been gone 
through, gnd votes marked, the Clerks de- 
clared the following Noble Lords to be duly 
elected, viz.— 

* Charles Marquis of Queensberry...--+..40 
* George William Earl of Rothes ....++...48 
James Earl of Caithness ..-.....e00ceese0239 
Alexander Earl of 49 
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Thomas Earl of 
George Earl of Dalhousie 
Thomas Earl of 
Alexander Ear] of 
George Earl of dO 
George Earl of 
George Earl of Glasgow....-seseereceeeeee 49 
James Lord 
Alexander George Lord Saltoun..........48 
Francis Lord 4d 
Charles Lord AQ 
Francis Lord Napicr 4b 

Those marked thus * are new Peers, in 
room of the Earls of Strathmore and Had- 
‘dington, and Lord Cathcart. 

Votes were also given for the following 
Noblemen, viz.— 

Duke of Roxburgh..1 | Lord Colville.......1 
Earl of Strathmore.1 | Lord Reay.........14 
Earl of Northesk...17 | Lord Kinnaird....20 

Several of these noble Lords were not 
candidates. 

After the return was declared by the 
Clerks, Lord Kinnaird protested against it, 
and, without stating his reason for the pre- 
sent, expressed his intention of appealing 
elsewhere. 

The election was not over till past four 
o'clock, and we never witnessed such a num- 
ber of spectators on any former election. 

At six o’clock the Peers sat down to an 
elegant dinner in Fortune’s great room, 
Prince’s-street, which was attended by se- 
veral young Noblemen, the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates, and several gentlemen of 
distinction. An excellent dinner was also 
given in the Prince’s apartment in the Ab- 
bey, to the officers who were engaged in the 
business of the election. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 


The election for a Member for the 
county of Edinburgh came on the 26th of 
October, when, after a very keen contest, Sir 
George Clerk of Pennicuick, Bart. was elec. 
ted by a majority of ten votes, there being, 
For Sir G. 
Sir John H. Dalrymple................46 
Several other counties were also contested. 
‘The candidates for Ayrshire were Sir Hew 
D. Hamilton and Major General Montgo- 
merie, when Sir Hew was chosen by a ma- 
jority of two only. For Perthshire, James 
Drummond, Esq. and Lieutenant-General 
Sir Thomas Graham, K. B. were candidates, 
when the former was elected by a majority 
of seven. For Wigtonshire, Licut.-General 
the Hon. William Stewart, and J. Hunter 
Blair of Dunskey, Esq. were candidates, 
when General Stewart was chosen by a ma- 


. jority of six. For Roxburghshire, the Hon. 
Gilbert Elliot and Alexander Don, younger © 
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of Newton, Esq. were candidates, when Mr 
Elliot was elected by a nicjority of six— 
The county of Ross end § tewartry of Kirk. 
cudbright were also contested, when the 
Hon. W. F. Mackerizie was chosen for the 
former, and Gencral Dunlop for the latter, 
both by considerable majorities. 

The election: for the Burghs came on the 
30th of October.—The only remarkable con. 
test was jor the burghs of Sterling, Dun. 
fermline. Inverkeithing, Culross and Queens. 
ferry.—The candidates were General Camp. 
bell of Monzie, and Henry Brougham, Eq. 
when the General was returnec, but it is 
said the return will be disputed in the House 
of Commons. 


HIGH Tiprs, &e. 


On the 19th of October the barometer at 
Edinburgh was lower than has been known 
fer many years; on that day, the mercury 
was under 27 inches during the forenoon— 
The weather had been very unsettled through- 
out the preceding week; for the most part 
boisterous, with occasional violent showers 
of rain and hail. The high westerly winds 
raised the tides on the east coast. 

The tide rose, at Leith, to a greater height, 
on the morning of the 2lst, than it bas for 
some years past, by whicl several houses at 
the foot of the Sherif!-Brae were inundated, 
and received some damage ; the Ballast Quay 
was also overflowed, and, on the receding 
of the water, a part of the street sunk about 
afoot. At high water, there were 17} feet 
on the bar, and 20 feet in che harbour, be- 
ing a rise of about four feet higher than the 
ordinary spring tides. : 

The tide at Eyemouth the same morning 
rose to a most extraordinary height, higher 
indeed than has happened in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant of the place. The banks 
for protecting the houses near the shore 
were completely destroyed, and the water 
rushing in, did considerable damage to the 
salt in the cellars, and the road aiong the 
beach is nearly washed away. What 8 
rather remarkable, a ling of a pretty large 
size was found alive in a boat-builder’s shops 
into which it had been forced by the v.olence 
of the tide. 

The tide rose very high the same day 
Whitehaven, Newcastle, Belfast, and seve 
ral other places, on both the east and W 
coast, and did considerable damage- 

On the 3d of October there was 4 ~~. 
storm at Ayr, when a boat from Be ft 
with five persons on board, was par 
Ayr bar, and the whole were unfort 
drowned. 

From the year 1750, the North Esk: 


emptied itself into an 
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upon the lands of Kirkside and Woodstone. 
About a twelvemonth EO, however, in con- 
sequence of an overtlow in the river, and a 
very high tide, it excavated a new channel 
on the lands of Comieston, upon which, on 
an average, one half of its contents continu- 
ed to run during last fishing season. A new 
revolution has now taken place in the course 
of the river, which, on the 19th October, 
completely opened out its old channel upon 
the lands of Kirkside and Woodstone, by 
which 2 valuable property is restored to its 
former proprietors. ‘This river had, several 
times previous to the first-mentioned date, 
undefgone 2 similar change from the same 
causes ; and, upon one of these occasions, it 
gave rise to a long and expensive litigation, 
between the new and old proprietors, which 
was at last decided in favour of the gentle- 
man on whose grounds the river had begun 
to flow 5 ail artificial means employed to ob- 
struct or change the course of a river being 
declared 

On the 19th current, in consequence of 
the late rains, the new bridge at Potarch, 
which was in a state of forwardness caleu- 
lated to inspire all concerned, with a hope 
of a safe and permanent passage over the 
Dee this winter, has been almost complete- 
ly demolished. 


We are sorry to learn, that the ship Sir 
Simon Clarke of Leith, was captured on her 
passage, bound from Jamaica, by the Ame- 
rican privateer, Globe, Murphy, of Balti- 
more, after a severe action, in which Mr 
Robert Sibbald, son of W. Sibbald, Esq. of 
Leith, and Mr James M‘Kenzie, passengers, 
were killed; Captain Udny, William Mar- 
tin, first mate, and Mr George Riddoch, pas- 
senger, severely wounded, the two latter 
since dead. The vessel reached Baltimore 
on the 24th August, but no further particu- 
lars since received. 


Werford, Oct. 26. 

A melancholy accident happened at Tus- 
kar on Monday morning last, of which the 
following are the particulars : 

Early in the summer, a Mr » an 
eminent architect, was cmpieyen to super- 
intend a light-house, ordered by Government 
to be erected on Tuskar Rock, and for this 
purpose, a number of experiences persons 
were sent down from Du' lin, who, together 
with some people from this town likewise 
employed there, formed an aggregate of 20. 
They constructed for their accommodation, 
on the north. side ef the rock, near the place 
appointed for the structure, three small 
wooden houses 3 
whic’, massy iron bars were inserted in the 
rock, and to these the houses were jastened 


for the better security of 
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down by chains of an enormous size. It 
may not, for the information of some of our 
readers, be unnecessary to remark, that the 
rock contains nearly two acres, and that the 
habitations, at high water, were 40. feet 
above the natural level of the sea.—Having 
thus given a description of their situation, 
we shall now relate the effects of the storm. 
The wind was S. S. E. and it blew a perfect 
hurricane. How awful is the contemplation 
of such a scene! About four o’clock on 
Monday morning, the helpless inmates were. 

suddenly roused | by a wave breaking on the 
houses with a most tremendous crash, which 
was followed by others, in quick succession, 
equally terrific ; and instantly the boards on 
which they slept began to float.—At this 
direful period, the tide having nearly two 
hours and a half to flow, those poor half- 
dressed creatures were compelled to Icave 
their huts, and fasten ropes to headers and 
stretchers, stones weighing about a ton and 
a half each, preparing for the building, to 
which they clung. Now the work of de- 
struction commenced; the heuses had not 
been forsook more than two minutes, when 
there was not a vestige of them to be seen. 
The violence of the waves increased with 
the tide; the ponderous stones above-men- 
tioned were hurled about as if pebbles ; somé 
of the persons made fast to them were kill- 
ed, and others foreed from their hold into 
the ocean. Some were so fortunate, while 
the waves were rebounding, as to gain the 
spot where the houses stood, and secured 
themselves by tying ropes to the bars in the 
rock. In this situation the waves at times 
rolled ten feet over them. When the tide 
fell, and left that part of the rock dry, the 


‘survivors proceeded to fasten a cable as tight 


as possible to two ring bolts about thirty 
yards asunder, to which they bound them- 
selves by small ropes round the waist; but 
here, at the rise of next tide, they had near- 
ly the same horror to encounter, as the waves 
several times broke over them. At the fall 
of this tide, they again untied themselves, 
and sought shelter from the butment of the 
building, where they were discovered about 
eleven o'clock on Wednesday morning, (by 
the buat employed to attend the rock, she 
being enabled to reach the rock, in conse- 
quence,of the weather becoming more calm,) 
having remained from two o’clock on Sun- 
day, at which hour they dined, without any 
kind of sustenance. In the evening, ten of 
the unfortynate men were conveyed to town, 
exhibiting a truly distressing appearance 5 
three were brought to the hospital, one of 
whom hac ‘is leg broken, and the cthers 
vere much injured. In short, all suffered 
in some manner. One of the men came to 
town on Saturday, but fortunately _— 
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the boat on her return, or he must inevi- 
tably have shared the same fate. What adds 
to this mefancholy catastrophe is, that the 


greater part of them have left numerous fa- 


APPOINTMENTS. 
(From the London Gazette. ) 


Whitehall, Oct.9. The Prince Regent 
appointed Daniel Bayley, Esq. to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Consul-General in Russia. 

Oct. 31. The Prince Regent appointed 
Sir Rupert George, Bart., James Bowen, 
Esq., the Hon. John Douglas, John Har- 
ness Doctor in Physic, the Hon. Courtenay 
Boyle, and Willian Boothby, Esq. to be his 
Majesty’s Commissioners for conducting the 
transport service, for the care of sick and 
wounded seamen, and for the care and cus- 
tody of prisoners of war. 

Nov. 3. The Prince Regent granted the 
dignity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland to the follow- 
ing gentlemen respectively, and the hceirs- 
maiv of their bodies lawfully begotten, viz. 

William Congreve, of Walton, in the 
county of Stafford, Esq. Lieutenant-General 
in the army, and Colopel in the royal regi- 
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Gilbert Blane, of Blanefield, in the eoune 
ty of Ayr, and of Cuiveriands, in the coun. 
ty of Berks, Doctor of Physic, and one of 
the Physicians in Ordinary to his R. H. the 
Prince Regent. 

John Lister Kaye, of Grange, in the coun. 
ty of York, Esq. 

Sir Charles Ormsby, of the city of Dublin, 
Knight. 

neas Mackintosh, of Mackintosh, in the 
shire of Inverness, Esq. 

George William Leeds, of Croxton Park, 
in the county of Cambridge, Esq. 

William Knighton, of Hanover Square, 
in the county of Middlesex, Doctor of Phy- 
sic, and one of the Physicians in Ordinary 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

George Jackson, of Forkhillan, in the 
county of Armagh, Esq. 

Everard Home, of Well-Manor-F arm, in 
the county of Southampton, Esq. Serjeant- 
Surgeon to his Majesty. 

Edward Kennedy, of Johnstown Mount 
Kennedy, in the county of Waterford, Eq. 

Richard Nagle, of Jamestown-House and 
Castle Donore, in the county of Westineath, 

James Caleb Anderson, of Fermoy, ir 


< 


the county of Cork, Esq. 
James Galbraith, of Shanevally, in tht 
county of Donegall, Esq. 


«nent of artillery. 


William Payne, Esq. Lieutenant-General 
in the army, and Colonel of the 23d regt. of 
light dragoons. 

Albemarle Bertie, Esq. Vice-Admiral of 
the Red squadron of his Majesty’s fleet. 

Sir Henry Russel, Knight, Chief Justice 
of Bengal. 

Sir Evan Baillie, of Portman Square, in 
the county of Middlesex, Knight, Major- 
General in the army, and late Provisional 
Commander of the forces in Bengal. 

Barry Close, Esq. Major-General in the 
service of the East India Company.. 

Right Hon. Claudius Stephen Hunter, 
Lord Mayor of London. 

Frederick John Falkiner, of Abbotstown, 
in the county of Dublin, Esq. with remain- 
der to his nephew John Crosbie, of Killar- 
ny, Esq. 

Benjamin Hobhouse, of Chantry-House, 
‘in the county of Wilts, and Westbury Col- 
lege, in the county of Gloucester, Esq. 

4 Stewart Bruce, of the city of Dublin, 
sq: 

John Owen, of Orielton, in the county of 
_Pembroke, Esq. 

Jahlee! Brenton, Esq. Post Captain in the 
royal navy. 

Rev. Henry Bate Dudley, of Sloane Street, 
Chelsea, in the county of Middlesex, and of 
“Kilseoran-House, in the county of Wexford, 


Doctor of Laws, and Chancellor of the Dio- 
Gese of Ferny. 
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Major-General Kempt is appointed Lievs 
tenant-Governor of Fort William, in ths 
room of Lieutenant-General M‘Donald. 

The Prince Regent has presented the Revs 
John Taylor to the parish of Barra, vacant. 
by the death of the Reverend Edmund Mae- 
Queen. 

Colonel Oliphant, of Rossie, has appoint 
ed .Macbean, Esq. W. Deputy- 
Writer to the Privy Seal, in room of Arch 
bald Milne, Esq. W. 8. deceased. 

The University and King’s College of Ae 
berdeen have re-clected the Right Honour 
able Sylvester Douglas, Lord Gienbervie, to 
be Rector of the University for the ensuing 
year; and Alexander Moir, Esq. of Scots 
town, Thomas Buchan, Fsq. of Auchmacoys 
George Gordon, Esq. of Halihead, and A- 
lexander Leith, Esa. of Freefield, to be as 
sessors during the same period. 
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DEAN OF GUILD COURT. 

Kincaid Mackenzie, Esq. Lord Dean a 
Guild. 

Thomas Scott, Esq. Old Dean of Guild. 
Messrs David Bridges, merchant. 

William Dunlop, mercnant. 

John Dickson, mason. 

John Paton, mason. 

David White, wright. 
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RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 
LEITH. 
Waiter Gibson Cassels, Esq. 
dames Wyld, Esq. Bailies. 
Robert Ogilvie, Esq. 


CANONGATE. 
John Carfrae, Esq. of Craigend } 
George Kincaid, Esq. j Bailies. 


Wiliam Wallace, Esq. Treasurer. 


WESTER AND EASTER PORTSBURGH. 
Andrew Walker, Esq. 


John Miller, Esq. \ Bailies, re-electec. 


BIRTHS. 


April. At Madras, the Lady of George 
Arbuthnot, Esq., a daughter. 

June 25. On board the Juliana, East 
fndiaman, the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macgregor, a son. 

Sepi. 8. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the 
Lady of Colonel Douglas, of the 98th regi- 
ment, a daughter. 

Oct. 6. At Bealing’s House, Woodbridge, 
the Lady of Major yuane, royal horse artil- 
lery, a son. 

il. At George’s Square, the Lady of Gil- 
bert Chisholm, Esq., a son. 

—— At Aberdeen, Mrs George Kilgour, 
a son, and twelfth child. 

12. At Keith-house, East Lothian, Lady 
Margaret M‘Lean, a son. 

14, In Prince’s Street, Mrs Henry David 
Erskine, a son. 

— At New Gardens, the Lady of T. H. 
Miller, Esq., a son. 

16. The Lady of James Ogilvie, Deputy- 
€dmmissary-General with the forces in Span, 
a daughter. 

— At Muncaster Castle, the Lady of 
Lord Lindsay, a son. 

— At Richmond, the Honourable Mrs 
Buchan, a son. 

17. At Niddric, Mrs — of 
Spottiswoode, a son. 

18. At Ayr, Mrs Thomas Baird, a daugh- 
ter. 

20. At Dallar’s-House, Mrs Campbell, 
of Skerrington, twin daughters. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Cosmo Gordon, a son. 

21. In Castle Street, Mrs Craigie, of Glen- 
wick, a son and heir. 

22. Mrs Torry, Heriot Row, a son. 

23. Mrs Colonel Robertson of Halloray, 
a daughter. 

28. The Lady of Major-General Oswald, 
@ daughter 

29. Mrs Joha Wardtop, George Street, 
Avon. 
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29. The Countess of Shannon, a daughter.’ 

— At Mainhouse, Mrs Wilson, a daugh- 
ter. 

30. At Tarvit-house, Fifeshire, the Lady 
of J. H. Rigg, Esq. of Morton, a daughter. 

Nov. 5. Mrs Wishart, Nicolson Square,’ 
a daughter, 

6. At Allanton-house, Mrs Macdonal# 
of Statfa, a son and heir. 

Lately, At Guernsey, the Lady of Major 
Young, of the 97th regiment, a son. 

—— At London, the Lady of John Forbes 
Mitchell, Esq. of ‘Thainston, a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES, 

March. At Calcuttaa Wm. M‘*Kenzie, 
Esq. of the Madras establishment, to Mare 
garet, daughter of the late Mr Thomas Al- 
jan, of Leith. 

Oct. Mr Thomas Jeffray, wine-mer-. 
chant, Edinburgh, to Isabella, only daugh- 
ter of the late Mr James Wilson, merchant, 
Dumfries. 

— At Gayfield Square, Edinburgh, Mr 
John Hutchison, Wallace Park, Portobello, 
keeper of the Register of Sasins for the city 
of Edinburgh, to Agnes, daughter of Mr 
Henderson, Falside, Berwickshire. 

12. At ‘Tarry-house, Patrick Richard, 
Esq. late of St Vincent, to Miss Fleming, 
of Arbroath. 

— At Leith-hall, Harry Miven Lumsden, 
of Auchindure, Esq. to Harriot Christian, 
eldest daughter of Lieutenant-Genesal Alex. 
Hay,.of Rannes. 

— At Aberdeen, Captain om of the 

Royal Scots Fuzileers, to Francis Susan, 
youngest daughter of the late William Ur- 
quhart, Esq. of Craigston. 
_ 16. At Cumbernauld, Mr John Miller, 
merchant in Glasgow, to Bruce,. fourtiy 
daughter of the late James Landers, Kisq. 
Craigrie. 

— At Marstow Church, Samuel March 
Phillips, Esq. second son of T. M. Phillips 
Esq. of Carrendon Park, to Charemile, se- 
cond daughter of Charles Grant, Esq. M. P. 
for the county of Inverness. 

19. At Edinburgh, the Rev. David Bax- 
ter, minister of Birnie, to Anne, youngest 
daughter of the deceased James Campbell, 
— At Perth, the Rev. Hi. A. Steetey a. 
m. Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Gray, 
to Miss Elizabeth Lewis, only daughter of 
Dr John Lewis, Perth. 

20. At Bowness church, Charles Parker, 
Esq. R. N. to Miss Catharine Allan. 

22. At Bonnington Lodge, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Napier, of the 52d regiment of foot, 
to Margaret, daughter of John Craig, Esq. 

24. At Loggie Easter, Adjutant James 
Mackenzie, of the Eastern Ross Local Mi- 
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litia; to Miss Innes, daughter of Dr Innes 
there. 

Oct. 26. At Garnet-hill, Mr William 
Stuart, merchant, to Miss Jean Burns, 
daughter of the late Mr John Burns, mer- 
chant, Glasgow. 

— At Erskine manse, the Rev. Dr John 
Gilchrist, minister of the East Parish of 
Greenock, to Miss Catherine Addie of Kil- 
marnock. 

28. At Greenbank, John Fernie, Esq. to 
Miss Helen Carmichael. 

_— Mr James Horton, merchant, Shef- 
field, to Jean, daughter of Mr R. Dickson, 
plumber. 

— At Kelso, Mr William Boyd, tanner, 
to Miss Williamson, daughter of Mr Wil- 
liamson, tobacconist. 

30. At Oldhamstocks, John M‘Gregor, 
Esq. writer, Edinburgh, to Eliza, daughter 
of the late Mr George Dods, Cocklaw. 

— At London, J. Davidson, Esq. of 
Chiswick, to the celebrated and accomplish- 
ed actress Miss Duncan, of Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

Nov. 1. At Holy Island, Mr Murdoch 
Cunningham, of Mound Place, Edinburgh, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of Mr John 
Gregson, of the former place. 

. 2. At Melville Place, Stirling, James 
Campbel!, Esq. Merchant, Port Glasgow, to 
Miss Sarah Jean Forbes, third daughter of 
Dugald Forbes, Esq. Stirling. 

3. At Greenock, Mr Duncan M‘Bride, 
shipmaster, to Miss Mary Fish, eldest 
daughter of Mr John Fish. 

4, At Montrose, John Jeffries, Esq. Col- 
lector of the Customs at Bantl, to Mrs Jane 
Glegg, eldest daughter of the deceased Da- 
vid Gardiner, Esq. and widow of James 
Glegg, Esq. Surgeon, Royal Navy. 

— At Montrose, Lieutenant David Sou. 
ter, 71st regiment of foot, to Mary, young- 
est daughter of David Gardiner, Esq. de- 


geased. 


Lately, At Sirling, Richard Greene, Esq. 
Captain in the 70th regiment of foot, to 
Margaret, daughter of David Stephenson, 
Esq. of Newcastle. 

— At London, John Hall, Esq. to Su- 
sannah, fifth daughter of the deceased Tho- 
mas Cumming, Esq. banker in Edinburgh. 

— At Fulham, Major Scott Waring, of 
Peterborough-house, to Mrs Esten, former- 
ly of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 

— Tue Reverend James Croft, to Miss 
Charlotte Manners Sutton, fourth daughter 
ef tus Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


DEATHS. 
Tor 15. At Sodrabava, Mr Charles Crich- 
‘t son of the late Mr Robert 
hough. . 


Deaths. 


I'cb. On board his Majesty's ship Sama. 
rang, in the East Indies, universally belov. 
ed and regretted, Licutenant George Cun. 
ingham, R. N. son of the late Sir William 
Cuninghaun, Bart. of Robertland, in the 294 
year of his age. 

Marci 6. At Muttra, in consequence of 
a fall from his horse while hunting, Ensign 
J. G. C. Lindsay, of the Ist batt. 1st native 
infantry, a most promising young Oflicer, 

18. At Batavia, of the fever so fatal there 
to Kuropeans, Charles Graham, second son 
of Mr Graham at Mayfield. 

April 21. Captain George Kippen, com. 


~™mander at Vellore, Madras, India, eldest 


son of the late Mr George Kippen, merchant 
in Glasgow. 

July 9. At St Simeon’s State, North Ame- 
rica, Mrs Johannah Baillie, wife of George 
Baillie, Esq. 

13.'At the Cape of Good Hope, Lieut. 
John Sutherland, of the 93d foot, son of 
Captain Sutherland, Shiberscross. 

27. At Port Mahon, of a rapid fever, 
Mr David Johnston, ship-owner in East 
Wemyss. 

Aug. 6. In Surinam, Mr William Wil- 
son, son of Mr Thomas Wilson, writer in 
Edinburgh. 

Sept. 23. Before the citadel of Burgos, 
while storming that place, Major Lawrie, of 
the 79th regt. of foot, eldest son of Andrew 
Lawrie, Esq. army-agent. 

24. At London, Alex. Gerard, Fsq. se+ 
cond son of the late Rev. Dr Alex. Gerard, 
of King’s College, Aberdeen. 

26. At New York, George Frederic Cookey 
Esq. the celebrated tragedian, aged 57. 

Oct. 1. At the Manse of Urquhart, in the 
64th year of his age, and S8th of his minis- 
try, the Rev. Charles Calder, minister of 
Urquhart, a man eminently devoted to his 
divine Master's service. 

2. At Burgos, in consequence of wounds 
received in the siege of the castle of Burgos, 
Captain Donald Williamson, of the 42d res 
giment of foot, eldest son of Lieut.-Colonel 
Williamson of Banniskirk, Inspecting Field 
Officer of Volunteers for the Northern Dis- 
trict ; a young officer of much promise, and 
in whom his country and his friends have 
sustained a severe loss. A few days betore 
his death, by the recommendation of Marquis 
Wellington, the Prince Regent conferred on 
him the brevet rank of Major. He did not 
survive long cnough to be informed of the 
gratifying proof of the estimation in whl ‘ 
his conduct and services were held. The 
Colonel's only other son, Captain William 


‘son, of the 94th, fell at the head of the ste 


nadiers of that regiment, in the ant : 
Ciudad Rodrigo, on the 19th January 
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Deaths. 


Oct. 2% At Keith, Arch. Milne, Esq. of 
Chapeltown, writer to the signet. 

4. At Carluke Manse, the Rev. Dr Scott, 
minister of that parish, in the 78th year of 
his age, and 59d of his ministry-—near fifty 
years of which he was pastor of Carluke, 


where he was much esteemed, and is justly 


jamented. 

3. At Lauder, Mr James Waugh, student 
of divinity. 

— At Aranjuez, of a fever, Dr Thomas 
Gray, M. D. of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London and Edinburgh, and Deputy 
Inspector of Hospitals. 

— At Haddington, Mr John Martine, 
sen. at the advanced age of 87 years. He 
filled the office of chief magistrate of that 
burgh during 1780-1 and 1731-2. 

6. At Keith-hall, William Keith, Earl of 
Kintore, Lord Inverury, and Lord Falco- 
ner, of Halkertown, &c. He is succeeded 
by his eldest son Anthony, now Ear! of Kin- 
tore. 

— At Coldstream, Dr Alexander Wil- 
son. 

— At Dunfermline, Mr Alex. Ramsay, 
rector of the grammar school in that place, 
in the 79th year of his age. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Ann Duncan, relict 
of Mr George Glen, merchant there. 

7. Mrs Macadam, of Easter-house. 

— At London, Liecutenant-Gen. Donald 
Macdonald, Colonel of the 35th regiment. 
He had L2en indisposed for some time, but 
until the end of last week, no fears were en- 
tertained for his valuable life. For a period 
of nearly forty years he had illustrated the 
character of a British officer, by the surest 
professional judgment, and the greatest ar- 
dour and intrepidity in difficult and trying 
service. Asa soldier he must be the object 
of public regret. As a distinguished scho- 
lar, as a friend, as an accomplished gentle- 
man, he will long be remembered with the 
sincerest admiration and esteem. ‘The Ge- 
neral, it is believed, was in his 56th year. 

— At Stenbury, near Bristol, Mr John 
Stewart Powell, eldest son of ‘Timothy Pow- 
ell, Esq. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mr William Sinclair, 
8 of the customs, at the advanced age of 


9. At Paterson's Court, Broughton, after 


2 long illness, William Guthrie, Esq. Joint 
Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, 
much regretted by a numerous circle of 
friends and acquaintances. 

— Mrs Ker, of Carskerdo. 

10. At Glasgow, Mr James Haig, manu- 
facturer. 

— At Bonnington, Robert Lawson, only 
son of the late Dr Robert Lawson, surgeon, 
Edinburgh, 
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11. At Hopesrig, near Langholm, Mr 
Walter Borthwick. 

— Mr Andrew Baillie, solicitor at law. 

12. At Largs, Mrs Jane Montgomery, 
relict of John Hunter, Esq. merchant, Kik 
marnock. 

14. At Saltcoats, Miss Janet Dow, second 
surviving daughter of the late Rev. Robert 
Dow, minister of Ardrossan. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Paterson, 
merchant, Bristo Street, much and justly 
regretted, 

15, At Selkirk, Mary Plummer, daugh- 
ter of Andrew Henderson, of Midgehope. 

— At Loch Hill, aged 21, James Mylne, 
eldest son of George Mylne, [sq. of Land 
ridge. 

16. At Glastow, Mrs Janet M‘Culloch, 
relict of the late Archibald Macreddie, Esq. 
merchant in Glasgow, 

17. At Edinburgh, Agnes, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. David Black, one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh. | 

18, At Edinburgh, Mrs Hamilton Hun- 
ter, relict of William Bogle, writer. 

— At Fort George, in the Slst year of 
her age, after a long illness, Mrs Margery 
M‘Kay, wife of Mr Duncan Fraser, of that 
place. 

— At Glasgow, Mr W. Leechman Taylor, 
youngest son of the Rev. Dr William Tay- 
lor, Principal of the College. 

29. At Hawick, Mrs Jane Turnbull, wife 
of Mr James Dickson, merchant there. 

— At Blair Street, Mr Thomas Hutchi- 
son, late baker in Edinburgh. 

20. At Dumfries, Miss Elizabeth Hepburn, 
daughter of the late Ebenezer Hepburn, Esq. 
Provost of Dumfries. 

21. At Packington, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Aylesford. Hlis Lordship, we are 
informed, after a hearty supper, and the u- 
sual performance of his devotions, went to 
bed on Tuesday, and was in the course of 
the night attacked by the gout in his sto- 
mach, which caused his death. He was born 
July 4, 1751, and succeeded his father, the 
late Earl, May 9, 1777. His Lordship is 
succeeded in his title and estates by his el 
dest son Lord Guernsey. 

— Susan Isabel Peddie, only daughter 


_of Captain Peddie, 9th royal veteran batta~ 


lion. 


— Ait Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lady 
Jane Mackenzie, last surviving daughter of 
the late George Earl of Cromarty. 

22, At Wemergill Hall, John Colpitts, 
Esq. steward to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Strathmore. 

— At Scoonie Manse, Dr David Swan, 
minister of that parish, in the 77th year of 
his age, and 49th of his ministry. 

e~ At Leith, after a short illness, Donald 

Munroy 
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@funro, son of David Munro, at Bridgend 
of Allness, Ross-shire, in his 18th year. 

23. At Burntisland, Mrs Elizabeth Camp- 
dell, spouse of Mr John Archibald, merchant 
there. 

24. At Dingwall, Miss Ross, daughter of 
Ahe late Mr Angus Ross of Tain. The pre- 
mature death of this young lady is particu. 
larly distressing, from its having been occa- 
sioned by her clothes catching fire on -the 
preceding Wednesday. 

— At Edinburgh, Mary Martin, eldest 
daughter of Mr William Alexander Martin, 
writer te the signet. 

26. At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ef Archibald Drummond, Esq. 

— At Carriden, Mrs Maxwell, senior. 

— At Arbroath, John Colvill, Esq. Town 
Lilerk of Arbroath, ‘in the 57th year of his 
age, much regretted. . 

27. At Leith, Mr Francis Bell, in the 25th 
wear of his age, fourth son of Mr Archibald 
Beil, St Andrews. . 

— At Balbinny, Mr George Jarron, of 
Balbinny. 

29. At Drip Hill, after an illness of little 
snore than 24 hours, William, second son 
of Mr Alexander Blackadder, and, on the 
day following, Alexander, his eldest son— 
the former two and the latter three years of 


— At Torryburn, in the 16th year of her 


Stocks and Markets. 


age, Catharine, cliest daughter of Afy Peter 
Henderson, supervisor of excise. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Marion Rodger, wife 
of Mr Alexander Campbell, Portland Su 

— Mrs Margaret Carre of Nisbet, 

30. Patrick Telfer, Esq. of Gower Street, 
Bedford Square, London, and formerly of 
Trelawney, in the island of Jamaica. * 

31. At Glasgow, Mr James Ogilvy Gard. 
ner, supervisor of excise. 

Nov. 1. At Oldplace, parish of Blantyre, 
Mrs Ann Coats, wife of Mr James Coats, 
anerchant, Glasow. 

2. At Invergordon House, Rosseshire, 
Elizabeth, daughter of R. B. Eneas Mace 
Leod of Cadbol!, Esq. 

4. At London, his Excellency Count St 
Martin de Front, Ambassador from the King 
of Sardinia to the British Court above 30 
years. 

Lately, at his seat at Bedweil, Sir Cul. 
Jing Smith, Baronet, in the Slst year of his 
age. 

— At London, Thomas ilanmersley, 
Esq. banker, in the 66th year of his age. 

— At St Stephen’s-green, Dublin, aged 
84 years, the Dowager Countess of Meath. 

— At Hertford, Baroness Dimsdale, in 


the $2d year of her age. 


— In Spain, of wounds he received at the 
taking of the forts near Salamanca, Brevet- 
Major Hobart, of the 36th regiment. 


Price of Stocks. | 
Bank 3 per ¢ent. | 
1812. | Stock. | Omnium. | Consols. | 
“Nov. 2.) 215 | prem. 
9] 21531 52 prem. 59} 
216° | S}prem. 59 
23.) 215 5} prem. 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn L-xchangty 


London. 
1812. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 
° s & | & & | 
Nov. 95140] 58 66] 48 76 80 
9. | 90140] 56 69} 48 53] 76 79 
16.]| 901384 50 60 | 36 44] 75 78 
23.1 90140] 50 68{ 36 40 | 7680 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Pease and 
1812. Oatmeal. | Barley Meal. “TS12. Wheat.| Barley. | Oats. | Peasee 
Bolls. Price. | Bolls.' Price. | | | 

‘Nov. 3 | 420 | 28 00) 64 | 22 00! Oct. 30.| 54 76] 32 44] 26 40] 36 48 
400 | 25 54 | 22 Nov. 6 | 57.75] 36 46| 26 36) — 
300 | 25 00] 53 | 22 20! 13.] 55 72] 35 45] 25 36 

24) 320 | 27 00] G1 | 24 20 55 70| 3k 25 38] 323 
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